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WE  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  THESE  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  WHO  DIED  WITHIN 


THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS,  AFTER  LABORING  LOYALLY  AND  WITH  EMINENT 
RESULTS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  THE  NATION. 


From  the  University: 

Francis  Preston  Venable 
Walter  Dallam  Toy 
Eugene  Cunningham  Branson 
James  Munsie  Bell 
Collier  Cobb 

Ernst  Christian  Paul  Metzenthin 
Alfred  McLaren  White 
Thomas  Grant  Harbison 
Nathan  Wilson  Walker 
George  Howe 
Henry  Van  Peters  Wilson 
Atwell  Campbell  McIntosh 
Charles  Staples  Mangum 
William  Stanley  Bernard 
Alvin  Sawyer  Wheeler 
Patrick  Henry  Wilson 
Henry  Horace  Williams 
George  Kenneth  Grant  Henry 
William  Benjamin  Napier 
George  McFarland  McKie 
William  Flint  Thrall 
Rozelle  Parker  Johnson 
John  Hackett 

Marcus  Cicero  Stephens  Noble 
Gustave  Adolphus  Harrer 


Shipp  Gillespie  Sanders 
Kent  James  Brown 

From  State  College: 

Jean  Thomas  Nelson 
John  Milton  Foster 
Joseph  Graham  Estes 
Robert  E.  Lee  Yates 
Arthur  Alexander  Dixon 
Wilfred  George  Geile 
Wade  Ison 
Harry  Tucker 
Wallace  Carl  Riddick 
Arthur  Finn  Bowen 
James  Spotswood  Fontaine 
Howard  Burton  Shaw 
Louis  Hines  Harris 
Howard  Ernest  Satterfield 

From  the  Woman’s  College  : 
Martha  Winfield 
Etta  Spier 

Elizabeth  McIver  Weatherspoon 
Viola  Boddie 
John  Harrison  Cook 
William  Cunningham  Smith 
Laura  Coit 


From  the  Consolidated  University:  Charles  Thomas  Woollen 
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THE  CONSOLIDATED 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  FRANK  P.  GRAHAM 
May  26,  1944 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CONSOLIDATED  OFFICES 


To  the  Governor 

and  the  Board  of  Trustees 

of  the  University  of  North  Carolina: 

In  accordance  with  confidential  conversations  with  the  Governor  some 
weeks  ago,  which  I  now  confide  in  the  Board,  I  took  up  the  matter  of  my  early 
full-time  return  to  the  University  with  the  Chairman  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board.  He  asked  me  during  the  present  crisis  to  keep  on  my  present 
schedule  of  one-third  time  in  North  Carolina  and  two-thirds  in  Washington, 
and  then  to  try  for  a  while  two  weeks  with  the  University  and  two  weeks  with 
the  War  Labor  Board.  I  have  no  illusions  as  to  my  indispensability.  The 
Board’s  maintenance-of-membership  policy,  now  in  jeopardy,  is  basic  to  the 
national  effort  toward  both  maximum  production  and  minimum  inflation. 
Since  this  part  of  the  Board’s  policy  has,  by  a  division  of  work,  been  assigned 
to  me  for  particular  concern,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  work  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
that,  with  your  approval,  this  matter  of  my  early  return  be  timed  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment  of  the  Governor,  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Chairman 
of  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  the  President  who  made  the  appointment. 

I  need  not  assure  you  that  during  the  last  two  years  and  more  of  this 
twofold  work,  no  matter  of  general  University  policy  and  no  basic  decision 
involving  the  three  institutions  has  been  made  without  the  participation  or 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  University.  With  all  my  zest  for  the  work  of 
the  War  Labor  Board,  I  am  looking  forward  to  being  back  in  North  Carolina 
full-time.  Dean  Harriet  Elliott  found  great  satisfaction  in  her  invaluable  work 
for  the  national  government,  but  finds  great  joy  in  her  return  full-time  to  the 
Woman’s  College  as  at  some  early  time  Dean  Harrelson  hopes  he  will  be  free 
to  return  from  his  distinguished  service  in  the  United  States  Army. 

On  the  basis  of  the  devoted  educational  leadership,  work,  spirit,  and  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  deans  of  administration,  faculties,  deans  of  schools,  directors  of 
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divisions,  department  heads  and  faculty  committees,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
wise,  alert  and  constant  business  administration  of  the  controller,  the  assistant 
controllers  and  their  staffs,  we  are  in  the  position  to  report  from  the  record 
and  the  reports  of  the  Deans  of  Administration  that  the  Woman’s  College  in 
Greensboro,  the  North  Carolina  State  College  in  Raleigh,  and  the  University 
in  Chapel  Hill  are  today  the  strongest  in  their  history  in  faculties,  standards, 
equipment  and  public  services,  not  only  as  three  separate  autonomous  institu¬ 
tions,  but  also  as  one  coordinated  and  consolidated  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  academic  reports  of  Dean  W.  C.  Jackson,  Dean  John  W.  Harrelson, 
and  Dean  R.  B.  House  covering  the  first  decade  of  their  administrations  and 
the  incisive  summary  business  organization  report  of  the  Controller  W.  D. 
Carmichael,  Jr.,  valuable  for  your  reading  and  your  files,  unfold  the  record  of 
developments,  dynamic  and  organic  in  all  the  fields  of  university  life  and 
service.  These  reports,  as  a  record  of  the  progress  of  the  decade  past,  also  reveal 
wide  gaps  and  long  frustrations  and  call  to  this  Board  with  a  challenge  for 
renewed  faith,  plans,  and  work  for  a  more  useful  and  nobler  threefold  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  WOMAN’S  COLLEGE 

In  the  past  decade,  the  general  academic  worth,  work,  and  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  scholarship  of  the  Woman’s  College  have  been  given  national  recog¬ 
nition  by  ( 1 )  the  installation  of  a  chapter  of  the  National  Society  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  ( 2 )  by  the  installation  of  chapters  of  five  other  national  honor  societies, 
and  (3)  by  being  placed  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities.  In  this  decade  both  faculty  and  student  government  at  the 
Woman’s  College  have  been  made  more  democratic  in  structure,  responsibility, 
function  and  powers.  The  dean  of  administration,  the  faculty  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  the  college  departments,  the  dean  of  women,  and  the  class  chairmen 
have  plans  for  future  advances. 

The  general  faculty  was  widened  to  include  all  members.  Voting  power 
for  the  first  time  was  extended  to  assistant  professors.  For  the  first  time,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  were  elected  by  the  general  faculty  to  advise  the  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  on  budgets,  promotions,  increases  in  faculty  salaries,  additions 
to  the  staff  and  general  policies  of  the  College.  I  hope  every  member  of  the 
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Board,  in  reading  Dean  Jackson’s  report  will  read  twice  his  inspiring  chapter 
on  the  work  of  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committee,  the  work  of  Dean  Harriet 
Elliott  towards  the  "responsible  freedom”  of  student  self-government,  the  work 
of  the  director  of  religious  activities  in  cooperation  with  the  churches  in  the 
community,  and  the  progress  in  the  fine  arts. 

The  consequent  rise  in  democratic  morale,  scholastic  standards,  and  gen¬ 
eral  academic  worth  came  not  by  imposition  from  without,  but  through  inward 
self-examination,  studies,  and  recommendations  of  some  fifty  members  of  the 
faculty  committees  at  the  Woman’s  College  reporting,  as  was  also  done  at  the 
other  two  institutions,  through  a  central  committee  to  the  faculty  and  the 
administration,  and  in  appropriate  cases,  through  the  administration  to  the 
trustees.  Scores  of  these  constructive  recommendations  of  faculty  committees 
were  adopted  by  faculty  action,  administrative  decision,  or  trustee  legislation. 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  again  and,  this  time,  if  I  may,  for  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  ability  and  devotion  of  the  nearly  score  of  faculty  committees  of  the 
Woman’s  College  and  the  special  committee  of  the  trustees,  who,  in  the  first 
years  of  consolidation  made  those  studies  and  recommendations  which,  without 
claims  or  clamor,  were  made  a  part  of  the  structure,  procedures  and  life  of 
the  Woman’s  College. 

As  steps  in  the  development  of  the  Woman’s  College  as  a  distinct  and 
complete  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  women,  five  new  departments  have  been 
added  in  recent  years:  Art,  Philosophy,  Geography,  Classical  Civilization,  and 
Public  Relations.  To  keep  abreast  of  this  all  round  growth  of  the  College,  of 
its  increases  in  enrollment — 1266  in  1934,  the  lowest  depression  year,  to  2266 
in  1943,  the  highest  enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  College — and  in  manifold 
services,  Spencer  Dormitory  and  the  Mclver  Class  Room  Building  were  reno¬ 
vated;  the  beautiful  Alumnae  House,  two  modern  new  dormitories,  Weil  and 
Winfield,  and  the  new  Science  Hall  were  built  out  of  state  and  federal  PWA 
funds. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  toward  equalizing  salaries  between  the  three 
institutions  and  between  the  men  and  women  teachers  at  the  Woman’s  College. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  This  equalization  of  salaries  upward  on  merit  must 
be  carried  all  the  way  through.  You  will  find  in  Dean  Jackson’s  report  that  the 
Woman’s  College  today  has  the  most  diversified  curricula,  the  richest  offerings 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  strongest  faculty,  more  faculty  self-government, 
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more  student  self-government,  the  best  prepared  and  largest  student  body,  and 
the  longest  waiting  list  of  applicants  in  the  history  of  the  College. 

To  hold  on  and  to  make  the  advances  in  faculty  strength,  academic  values, 
and  public  services  needed  by  a  great  state,  the  Woman’s  College  must  have  a 
higher  salary  scale,  more  buildings,  equipment,  libraries,  and  laboratories  and 
more  adequate  provision  for  student  health  and  welfare.  These  we  shall  join 
Dean  Jackson  in  setting  forth  in  our  next  biennial  request  to  the  legislature. 
This  report  of  the  progress  of  a  decade  will  justify  that  request.  We  ask  your 
support  of  that  request  on  behalf  of  a  Woman’s  College  of  Liberal  Arts  which 
we  would  all  have  second  to  none  in  the  nation. 

STATE  COLLEGE 

In  the  past  decade  the  North  Carolina  State  College  has  taken  long  forward 
steps  in  agriculture,  engineering,  textiles,  vocational  education,  and  in  the  basic 
scientific  and  liberal  arts  undergirding  the  agricultural  and  technological 
schools.  These  forward  steps  were  made  possible  by  larger  state  appropriations, 
by  private  grants  and  endowments,  by  ten  new  buildings  and  two  reconditioned 
old  buildings,  by  decisive  improvement  in  the  libraries  and  laboratories,  and 
by  the  addition  of  strong  personnel  in  the  several  fields. 

Agriculture 

In  the  field  of  agricultural  teaching  and  research  we  have  an  illustration  of 
the  value  of  private  benefactions  as  a  stimulus  to  state  appropriations  for  the 
building  of  a  better  college  and  a  more  productive  state.  The  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  was  asked  to  make  a  grant  of  $50,000  as  an  immediate  fund  for 
the  strengthening  of  teaching  and  research  in  agriculture  at  State  College.  The 
fund  required  of  us  to  match  this  grant  was  made  in  an  endowment  of  $125,- 
000  to  yield  annually  $5,000  through  the  benefaction  of  Richard  J.  Reynolds 
of  Winston-Salem,  more  lately  on  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the  Pacific. 

The  salary  supplements  thus  provided  made  possible  the  acquisition  of 
other  eminent  scientific  leaders  who  caught  the  imagination  of  governors,  agri¬ 
cultural  leaders  and  legislators.  The  last  two  legislatures  made  agricultural 
research  at  State  College  independent  of  the  former  inadequate  grants  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  in  1934  amounted  to  $28,657.  The 
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State  of  North  Carolina,  which  for  so  long  made  no  direct  appropriation  from 
the  general  fund  to  agricultural  research  at  State  College,  made  in  1940,  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $61,000  and,  in  1944,  made  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $163,430  for  agricultural  research  at  State  College.  The  separate  federal 
funds  which  are  partly  on  a  matching  basis  increased  from  $90,000  in  1934 
to  $196,085  in  1944.  The  State  appropriation  and  the  federal  appropriation 
plus  the  income  from  miscellaneous  receipts  and  grants  make  a  total  of 
$432,094  for  agricultural  research  at  State  College  for  the  year  1944  alone. 
This  established  annual  total  of  $432,094  for  agricultural  research  at  State 
College  is  equal  to  an  endowment  of  approximately  $  1 1 ,000,000. 

Agricultural  scientists  and  economists  are  constantly  coming  to  institutes, 
conferences  and  seminars  at  State  College  as  the  now  acknowledged  agricultural 
leader  in  the  Southern  States.  More  than  a  decade  ago  an  eminent  American 
thinker,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey,  said  despite  the  fact  that  many  good  soil 
scientists  remained  in  the  South  and  many  eminent  and  preeminent  soil  scien¬ 
tists  came  from  the  South,  not  one  preeminent  soil  scientist  was  in  a  South¬ 
ern  college  or  university.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Soils  Science  Society  of 
America  nine  papers  presented  were  from  one  department  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture  of  the  North  Carolina  State  College.  The  director  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  State  College  was  this  year  elected  president  of 
this  national  society  of  soils  scientists.  The  national  Journal  of  Rural  Sociology 
now  has  its  home  at  State  College.  One  of  the  two  main  centers  of  agricultural 
experimental  statistics  is  now  at  State  College.  We  will  not  stop  to  multiply 
the  statistics  of  what  is  now  going  on  at  State  College  in  agricultural  teaching, 
research  and  extension. 

I  suggest  that  you  read  and  reread  Dean  Harrelson’s  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division  which  carries  the  results  of  research 
and  teaching  to  the  men  and  women  on  the  farms.  In  the  statistics  of  home 
and  farm  demonstrations,  of  men  and  women  farm  leaders,  farms  and  forests, 
legumes  and  grasses,  cooperative  and  curb  markets,  farm  management  and  soil 
improvement,  dairy  herds  and  milk  gallons,  poultry  and  eggs,  soybeans,  cow- 
peas  and  peanuts,  cotton  and  tobacco,  is  found  the  stirring  story  of  North 
Carolina  agriculture  in  the  march  of  democracy  at  home  and  in  the  march  of 
America  around  the  world. 
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Engineering 

Ten  years  ago  not  a  single  department  of  engineering  had  been  placed  on 
the  nationally  approved  list.  Within  the  decade  the  departments  of  civil  engi¬ 
neering,  mechanical,  aeronautical  and  ceramic  engineering,  after  a  thorough 
survey,  were  placed  on  the  approved  list  by  the  Engineering  Society  for  Pro¬ 
fessional  Development.  This  year  the  National  Society  of  Sigma  Xi,  which  is 
installed  only  in  those  institutions  which  can  qualify  for  excellence  in  scientific 
research  on  the  graduate  level,  was  installed  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Through  the  grant  of  the  Governor  from  the  Emergency  Fund  for  the 
required  new  building,  through  the  joint  enterprise  of  the  College  and  the 
Navy,  and  especially  through  the  large  investment  of  the  Navy  there  will  be 
dedicated  at  State  College  this  afternoon  the  most  modern  and  complete  diesel 
engine  teaching  laboratory  in  the  world. 

Textiles 

Within  very  recent  years  fundamental  provisions  have  been  made  for  the 
development  of  a  textile  school  needed  by  the  greatest  textile  state  and  region. 
Through  PWA  and  state  appropriations,  a  modern  college  textile  building  has 
been  erected  and  equipped  for  teaching  and  research.  Through  the  generous 
enterprise  of  textile  leaders  a  textile  foundation  of  approximately  $500,000 
has  been  established  and  incorporated  under  state  law  for  the  development  of 

the  textile  school  at  State  College. 

« 

The  function  of  the  foundation  is  to  make  available  grants  in  aid  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  basic  state  appropriation.  The  administration,  faculty  and  Board  of 
Trustees  in  accordance  with  regular  University  procedures  and  state  law  have 
complete  control  of  the  grants,  the  selection  of  the  faculty  and  the  policies  of 
the  Textile  School.  This  has  all  been  clearly  worked  out  in  a  meeting  between 
the  President,  the  Controller,  the  Textile  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Textile  Foundation.  This  definition  of  powers 
and  function  has  been  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  On  the  solid  groundwork  of  the  past  and  on  the  new 
foundations,  the  Textile  School,  under  an  eminent  textile  scientist  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  enters  into  the  adventurous  fulfillment  of  a  great  program  of  building 
through  the  textile  industry  a  great  industrial  state  along  with  the  building  of 
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a  great  agricultural  state.  We  will  report  later  on  developments  now  under 
way  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  too  long  delayed  in  meeting  both 
agricultural  and  industrial  needs. 

Faculty  and  Student  Government 

The  democratic  procedures  of  faculty  government  at  State  College  have 
been  strengthened  by  providing  for  a  faculty  advisory  committee  composed 
entirely  of  members  selected  by  the  faculty,  by  adding  two  members  elected 
by  the  faculty  to  the  Faculty  Council,  and  by  the  development  of  policy  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  several  faculties  of  the  separate  schools,  autonomous  within  the 
framework  of  the  College  and  the  University.  Because  of  historic  position  of 
the  Faculty  Council,  until  recently  entirely  administrative  and  ex  officio  in  mem¬ 
bership,  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committee,  elected  entirely  by  the  faculty,  is  yet 
to  develop  to  its  full  stature.  The  mechanism  and  procedures  are  provided  for 
the  future  development  of  democratic  functions  and  processes. 

Within  the  decade  a  joint  faculty  and  student  welfare  committee,  under 
the  advisory  guidance  of  the  dean  of  students,  was  established  to  include  stu¬ 
dents  themselves.  The  Athletic  Council  was  enlarged  to  include  representatives 
of  the  students.  Minor  sports  have  been  given  a  larger  place.  Additional  ath¬ 
letic  fields  have  been  provided  for  the  intramural  play  of  the  whole  student 
body.  An  entire  building  has  been  provided  as  a  center  of  student  government 
and  student  activities.  The  conversion  of  Clark  Flail  into  a  modern  college 
hospital  is  in  line  with  the  primary  concern  of  the  College  and  the  University 
for  student  health  and  welfare. 

The  Basic  Division  was  organized  under  an  able  dean  to  provide  a  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences  and  the  natural  sciences.  A  staff  of 
faculty  advisors  provide  wise  guidance  in  the  two  years  of  the  Basic  Division. 

We  will  not  here  recapitulate  the  statistics  of  State  College’s  cooperation 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  in  all  round  participation  in  the  war  program  con¬ 
tained  in  several  previous  reports  and  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  latest  report  of 
Dean  Harrelson.  You  will  see  this  afternoon  a  dramatic  illustration  of  a  joint 
Navy-College  project  of  immediate  value  to  the  war  and  of  long  range  value 
to  the  state  and  nation. 

Within  the  biennium  has  come  the  largest  appropriation  and  the  largest 
endowment.  Within  the  decade  has  come  the  largest  enrollment  of  under- 
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graduate  and  graduate  students.  More  teachers  with  Ph.D.  degrees  have  been 
added  to  the  faculty  than  in  the  whole  previous  history  of  the  College.  Ten 
new  buildings  were  built  by  PWA  and  state  cooperation  and  two  reconditioned. 
Five  more  were  added  during  the  war. 

This  report  for  the  past  decade  we  trust  will  enlist  your  enthusiastic  support 
of  our  request  for  the  next  biennium  to  be  submitted  with  Dean  Harrelson  in  a 
later  report  on  the  urgent  needs  of  State  College. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

I  wish  to  commend  for  your  thoughtful  reading  the  report  of  Dean  House 
on  the  work  of  the  decade  not  only  for  the  packed  information  but  also  for 
the  insights  of  the  man  and  philosopher.  I  wish  especially  also  to  commend 
for  your  consideration  his  reports  on  the  remarkable  progress  in  student  health 
and  welfare,  provisions  for  student  counseling,  student  leadership,  initiative 
and  self-government  under  the  guidance  of  a  dean  of  students  who  deeply 
believes  in  students  and  their  capacities  for  self  development. 

In  a  later  report  we  will  summarize  the  manifold  training  services  of  the 
College  for  War  Training  under  Dean  Bradshaw,  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  and 
V-12  under  Captain  Popham,  the  Navy  Pre-Flight  School  under  Captain 
Kessing  and  Commanders  Graff  and  Raugh,  and  the  Army  Specialized  Train¬ 
ing  Program  under  Major  Mathews.  Some  17,000  young  men  in  uniform 
have  passed  through  these  halls  to  other  training  camps  and  to  battlefronts. 
I  cannot  too  deeply  express  our  appreciation  to  Controller  Carmichael  for  his 
vision,  alertness  and  constant  devotion  to  the  needs  of  the  war  programs  at 
Chapel  Hill,  as  well  as  at  State  College. 

Within  the  decade  the  educational  structure  of  the  University  at  Chapel 
Hill  was  reorganized  with  a  general  college  of  two  years  on  top  of  which 
were  reconstructed  the  School  of  Commerce  and  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  was  reorganized  in  three  divisions,  hu¬ 
manities,  natural  sciences  and  social  sciences  with  readjustment  of  require¬ 
ments  in  major  and  minors.  Each  autonomous  division  has  its  own  chairman, 
appointed  in  the  formative  years,  and  now  to  be  elected  by  the  respective 
divisional  faculties. 
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In  the  General  College,  provision  was  made  for  an  introductory  course  in 
the  social  sciences,  an  introductory  course  in  the  biological  sciences.  No  gen¬ 
eral  introductory  course  has  yet  been  developed  in  the  humanities,  or  in  the 
physical  sciences. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  dean  of  the  General  College,  a  corps  of  well 
selected  faculty  advisors  with  appropriate  salary  provision  have  definite  respon¬ 
sibility  for  advising  the  students  in  the  general  college  with  special  concern  for 
the  freshmen.  Every  freshman  has  a  faculty  advisor  with  definite  duties  and 
opportunities  to  help  guide  him  in  his  educational  development  and  to  counsel 
him  in  his  personal  problems.  In  this  way  the  values  of  a  small  college  are 
preserved  in  the  larger  university. 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  were  added  the  department  of  art,  the  de¬ 
partment  of  physical  education,  and  the  professorship  of  anthropology  as  the 
basis  later  for  a  department  of  anthropology.  This  department  of  art  will  be 
a  beneficiary  we  devoutly  hope  for  the  herculean  legal  work  of  a  member  of 
the  Board  in  bringing  to  Chapel  Hill  a  bequest  of  over  a  million  dollars  for 
the  building  of  an  art  gallery  and  the  endowment  of  the  department  of  art. 
The  new  department  of  physical  education  with  its  modern  equipment  was  one 
of  the  decisive  factors  in  bringing  to  Chapel  Hill  one  of  the  four  Navy  Pre- 
Flight  Schools. 

Medical 

The  two  year  medical  school  was  saved  and  advanced  by  the  state.  The 
new  School  of  Public  Health  and  Public  Health  Nursing,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  and  Federal  Departments  of  Public  Health,  was  estab¬ 
lished  with  its  South  Atlantic  center  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  groundwork  was 
thus  laid  for  a  four  year  medical  school.  This  four  year  medical  school  and 
state  hospital  program,  promised  in  the  far  visioned  plan  of  Governor  Brough¬ 
ton  for  the  medical  care  of  the  indigent  sick  in  North  Carolina,  came  in 
response  to  the  call  of  the  leaders  in  the  medical  profession  and  has  the  support 
of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society.  It  is  one  of  the  most  significant  pro¬ 
grams  ever  launched  for  making  a  more  productive,  nobler  and  happier  state. 
Good  schools,  good  roads,  and  good  health  are  three  foundations  of  a  good 
commonwealth.  We  congratulate  you,  Governor,  on  the  inauguration  of  this 
program  and  the  incoming  governor  and  legislature  on  their  opportunity  to 
make  the  dream  a  fact  in  the  daily  life  and  work  of  the  people. 
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Faculty  Government 

The  faculty  government,  the  faculty  advisory  committee  was  enlarged  in 
scope  in  1931  to  be  advisors  to  the  president,  not  only  on  faculty  promotions, 
but  also  on  the  budget,  increases  in  salaries,  selection  of  new  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  on  general  policies.  No  member  of  the  faculty  has  been  added 
without  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  advance  and  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  policy,  upon  his  or  her  recommendation.  In  a  few  cases  when  the  depart¬ 
ments  recommended  persons  for  a  headship  of  the  department  the  dean  of 
administration  and  the  president  appointed  a  strong  representative  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  matter.  We  then  consulted  as  always  the  faculty  advisory 
committee  elected  by  the  faculty.  In  every  such  case  the  recommendations  of 
the  general  faculty  committee  and  the  faculty  advisory  committee  were  both 
unanimous.  There  is  certainly  as  much  if  not  more  administrative  consultation 
through  the  regular  channels  of  the  faculty  on  appointments,  promotions,  and 
basic  policies  as  in  any  university  anywhere.  Administrative  clearances  on 
these  matters  have  been  timely  and  definite. 

The  proposal  of  the  general  college,  instead  of,  as  in  some  institutions, 
being  inaugurated  by  the  administrative  decision,  was  subjected  to  two  years  of 
faculty  discussion  and  decision.  Necessarily  in  carrying  out  the  legislative  man¬ 
date  for  consolidation,  the  President  of  the  University  had  the  duty,  under  the 
instruction  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  make  recommendations  for  drastic 
reorganization  toward  eliminating  duplication  on  the  upper  college,  profes¬ 
sional  and  graduate  levels  in  the  three  institutions.  But  before  making  these 
recommendations,  the  President  took  several  years  to  study,  to  consult  with 
educational  leaders  all  over  the  country,  and  especially  with  faculty  committees 
and  representatives  of  all  three  institutions.  Within  the  framework  of  con¬ 
solidation  which  has  achieved  complete  elimination  of  duplication  of  schools 
and  curricula  on  the  upper  college  and  postgraduate  levels  with  the  one  de¬ 
signed  exception  of  having  the  liberal  arts  college  of  both  the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  University  deliberately  duplicate  each  other  in  recognition  of  the 
plan  of  having  the  Woman’s  College  a  distinct  and  complete  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  for  women  second  to  none  anywhere. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  recommendations  decisive  in  nature  or,  if 
you  please,  arbitrarily  made  necessary  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  and  by  in- 
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structions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  each  institution  has  its  own  history,  tradi¬ 
tions,  autonomy,  constituency,  faculty,  and  student  government  which  it  is  the 
purpose  and  effort  of  the  consolidated  administration  to  help  develop  and  fulfill 
to  the  highest  possibilities.  The  faculty  has  more  self-government  and  the 
students  have  more  self-government  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  three 
institutions. 

Surveys 

Within  the  decade  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  has  been  the  subject  of 
five  surveys  by  agencies  and  experts  outside  North  Carolina.  In  the  survey 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  which  was 
taken  through  a  secret  ballot  registering  the  appraisal  of  the  graduate  work  of 
each  department’s  work  by  all  the  other  departments  of  the  universities  in  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  stood  first 
of  the  universities  south  of  Baltimore  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  the 
survey  of  the  natural  sciences  made  by  a  national  foundation,  the  University 
also  stood  first  in  the  South.  In  a  drastic  appraisal  of  the  deficiencies  of  higher 
education  in  the  South,  the  only  department  accorded  national  preeminence  in 
a  Southern  institution  was  found  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press  has  been  adjudged  first  in  the  Southern 
region  and  near  the  top  in  the  university  world.  In  two  surveys  conducted  by 
experts  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  to  the  best  place  for  the  location  of  Pre-Flight 
Schools,  North  Carolina  was  adjudged  first  in  the  South  and  also  first  in  the 
East.  These  verdicts  and  appraisals  are  no  grounds  for  complacency,  but  rather, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  again  and  again,  are  challenges  for  us  to  recognize  that  in 
buildings,  equipment,  libraries,  appropriations,  and  faculty  salaries,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  fact  all  three  of  our  institutions,  are  far  behind.  They 
urgently  need  for  the  great  work  they  owe  to  the  youth  and  people  of  North 
Carolina,  more  buildings,  scientific  equipment,  larger  provisions  for  faculty 
salaries,  libraries,  teacher  training,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  student  health 
and  welfare. 

Four  old  buildings  have  been  reconditioned,  thirteen  new  buildings  built 
out  of  PWA,  state  funds  and  self-liquidating  bonds.  Seven  other  new  buildings 
have  been  built  in  connection  with  the  Navy  Pre-Flight  School.  The  value  of 
the  endowment  has  been  approximately  doubled. 
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For  the  fields  allocated  to  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  in  the  decade  we 
find  the  largest  enrollment  of  undergraduate,  professional,  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  In  the  last  decade,  more  Ph.D.  degrees  have  been  granted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Chapel  Hill  than  in  all  previous  history  of  the  University.  More  work 
on  the  graduate  level  is  also  being  done  in  the  divisions  of  the  consolidated 
University  graduate  school  at  the  Woman’s  College  and  at  State  College. 

The  Consolidated  University 

The  Extension  Divisions  and  three  summer  schools  were  struck  heavy  blows 
( 1 )  by  the  depression  budget  cuts  and  ( 2 )  the  suspension  of  the  law  requiring 
teachers  periodically  to  renew  their  teacher’s  certificates  with  college  courses. 
The  work  of  the  Extension  Divisions  was  also  reduced  by  transportation  limita¬ 
tions  more  recently  imposed  by  the  war.  However,  the  accelerated  war  pro¬ 
gram  has  given  new  impetus  to  the  summer  schools  at  State  College  and  at 
Chapel  Hill  as  continuing  sessions  of  the  regular  college  and  university. 

In  preparation  for  the  peace  we  need  a  reorientation  of  both  our  summer 
school  and  extension  programs.  This  summer,  though  not  accountable  in  credit 
courses  and  statistics,  the  summer  session  at  the  Woman’s  College  will  have 
the  most  vital  program  in  college  extension  and  adult  education  in  its  history. 
College  and  University  extension  needs  to  widen  the  whole  field  of  cooperation 
with  the  public  schools,  with  management  and  industry,  with  workers  educa¬ 
tion,  with  business  and  labor  leadership  for  intelligent  human  relations  and 
cooperation  for  efficient  production.  We  have  only  begun  to  touch  the  surface 
in  the  many  extension  fields  of  the  fine  arts,  music,  drama,  public  forums,  radio 
programs,  library  extension,  audio-visual  education,  institutes  for  teachers,  law¬ 
yers,  bankers,  doctors,  farmers,  industrialists,  merchants,  workers,  public  health 
groups,  women’s  clubs,  parents  and  teachers,  boy  and  girl  scouts,  the  Red 
Cross,  conferences  on  adult  illiteracy,  state-wide  libraries,  family  life,  interracial 
cooperation,  social  work,  the  general  enlightenment  and  self-development  of 
the  people. 

A  most  significant  addition  to  the  extension  services  has  been  the  inclusion 
of  the  Institute  of  Government  in  the  budget  and  services  of  the  University  to 
the  people  through  the  action  of  the  administration,  the  Governor,  the  trustees, 
private  benefactions  and  legislative  appropriations. 
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The  summer  school  and  the  extension  division  need  increased  appropri¬ 
ations  for  their  responsibilities  as  agencies  of  adult  education  and  for  their 
opportunities  to  make  all  three  campuses  include  all  the  boundaries  of  the  state. 
We  would  afford  all  the  people  the  opportunity  in  institutes,  conferences,  con¬ 
ventions,  library  extension,  correspondence  courses,  extension  centers  and  state¬ 
wide  aesthetic,  athletic,  recreational  and  general  educational  programs,  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  adult  education  in  and  through  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

We  propose  for  your  consideration  ( 1 )  the  establishment  at  all  three  insti¬ 
tutions  of  a  salary  scale  for  the  teaching  staffs  comparable  to  the  salary  scale  in 
comparable  institutions  in  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  hopefully 
and  approximately  as  follows:  instructors  $1800  to  $2500;  assistant  professors 
$2800  to  $3500;  associate  professors  $3800  to  $4500;  professors  $4800  to 
$6 000,  (2)  that  any  income  from  endowments  strengthening  the  teaching 
staff  in  all  three  institutions  be  used  to  supplement  the  state  salary  scale  as 
we  did  at  State  College  with  the  grants  from  the  General  Education  Board,  the 
Reynolds  Foundation,  and  the  Textile  Foundation,  ( 3 )  that  the  earned  surplus 
from  the  auxiliary  business  enterprises  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  those 
enterprises  and  as  a  contingent  fund  for  the  welfare  of  the  students  and  the 
development  of  the  University,  (4)  that  wages  be  raised  so  as  to  correct  sub¬ 
standards  of  living  in  accordance  with  the  fair  labor  standards  of  the  nation. 
To  this  end  we  would  cooperate  with  autonomous  associations  of  teachers  and 
organizations  of  workers  and  their  chosen  representatives  in  accordance  with 
the  democratic  and  enlightened  procedures  of  the  nation  fighting  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  religion,  speech,  the  press,  universities,  and  autonomous  organizations 
of  business  men  and  workers. 

The  freedom  of  all  and  the  freedom  of  our  country  and  our  university  go 
up  or  down  with  the  issues  of  the  struggle  between  the  people’s  revolution  and 
the  fascist  counter  revolution  fatefully  joined  around  the  earth.  The  free  uni¬ 
versity  of  the  people,  by  profession  of  faith  and  purpose  of  existence,  is  in  the 
very  middle  of  this  total  global  revolutionary  war.  Some  twenty  thousand 
young  men  in  two  years  have  passed  through  the  halls  of  our  consolidated 
university  on  their  way  to  the  final  training  camps  and  fighting  fronts.  Hun¬ 
dreds  have  already  been  killed  in  action.  By  their  blood  and  heroism  we  are 
already  joined  to  all  the  oceans  and  continents  of  this  earth. 
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A  spiritual  voice  calls  across  two  thousand  years  not  to  crucify  mankind 
on  the  cross  of  a  third  world  war.  The  ten  million  soldier  dead  of  the  First 
World  War  and  the  uncounted  dead  of  the  Second  World  War  call  to  us  from 
Russia,  China,  Britain,  and  all  the  seas  and  continents  not  again  to  pass  them 
by  in  unholy  isolation.  For  America  a  second  time  to  fail  to  rise  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  her  power  and  the  opportunity  of  her  greatness  would  be  to 
trade  and  trifle  in  the  temple  of  the  world’s  heroic  dead.  Americans  who  came 
from  all  the  lands  to  make  of  the  American  dream  one  nation  of  freedom  and 
justice  for  all  citizens,  now,  with  their  great  Allies,  fight  in  all  lands  to  make 
of  the  human  dream  one  world  of  freedom  and  justice  for  all  peoples. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  our  whole  university  world’s  heroic  dead  are 
giving  their  lives  on  all  the  fronts  for  freedom.  Behind  them  are  the  backlines 
of  men  and  women  on  the  farms  and  in  the  factories  long  piling  up  the  goods 
which  have  had  a  decisive  part  in  the  turning  of  the  tide  over  the  once  lonely 
heroic  little  island  of  Britain,  at  Stalingrad,  at  El  Alamein,  beyond  Midway,  on 
Guadalcanal,  and  in  the  mighty  advances  rolling  forward  in  eastern  Europe 
and  soon  to  be  rolling  forward  in  western  Europe  toward  Germany  and  in  the 
far  Pacific  toward  Japan.  In  appreciation  of  them  all,  fighters  and  workers,  and 
in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  first  University  of  the  people,  we  make  this  brief  and  simple  report  of 
the  past  decade.  We  stand  on  the  decade  of  our  three  united  institutions,  on 
the  half  century  of  the  noble  work  of  State  College  and  the  Woman’s  College 
and  on  the  century  and  a  half  of  struggle  of  the  people  to  build  their  own 
university,  now  one  in  three  and  three  in  one,  wholly  dedicated  to  winning 
both  the  war  and  the  peace. 

In  closing  this  report  of  the  decade,  may  I  conclude  with  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  report  made  to  this  Board  opening  the  decade  in  January,  1934: 

"The  coordination  and  consolidation  of  our  three  state  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  the  cooperation  of  the  State  College  and  the 
Woman’s  College  with  the  colleges  in  their  neighborhoods,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  with  its  next  door  neigh¬ 
bor,  Duke  University;  and,  in  general,  the  cooperation  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  university  with  all  the  schools,  colleges,  institutions,  departments, 
agencies,  and  enterprises  of  the  people,  will  make  possible  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  North  Carolina  of  one  of  the  great  intellectual  and  spiritual 
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centers  of  the  world.  Cooperation,  not  abdication,  is  the  advancing 
position  of  the  consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina.  To  this  we 
give  our  hands  and  summon  the  people  to  her  side  for  a  great  American 
adventure  in  creative  cooperation.  We  take  our  stand  with  youth  as,  in 
the  midst  of  a  shattered  world,  they  look  beyond  the  confusions  of  the 
hour  and  dream  of  the  commonwealth  that  is  to  come.” 

Ten  years  ago  the  world  was  shattered  by  the  great  depression  and  the 
dream  was  of  a  nobler  state  and  nation.  Today  the  world  is  shattered  by  a 
second  great  war  and  the  dream  is  of  a  commonwealth  of  all  nations  for  justice 
and  peace  in  the  world.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  may  falter  or  fail  but 
with  your  help  and  the  support  of  the  people,  will  never  betray  the  dreams  of 
youth,  who  are  the  cause  of  the  University  and  the  hope  of  the  people. 

Frank  P.  Graham, 

President. 


. 
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To  President  Graham: 

The  year  1934  marks  no  completely  new  beginning  in  the  life  of  this 
University.  It  is  simply  a  point  in  the  continuous  flow  of  a  stream  too  full  and 
abundant  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  great  depression  through  which 
it  was  flowing.  In  that  year,  the  central  current  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill 
concurred  with  the  hitherto  separate  currents  of  State  College  and  the  Woman’s 
College.  That  was  the  administrative  consolidation  of  the  Greater  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  year  1934  was  characterized  by  some  improvement,  but  no  complete 
solution  of  the  many  problems  which  had  beset  the  single  University  of  North 
Carolina  since  1929.  Physically,  our  plant  had  all  but  worn  out  from  lack  of 
funds  for  upkeep,  because  it  had  been  used  continuously.  Financially,  our 
salaries  had  not  recovered  completely  from  a  reduction  that  at  one  time  had 
been  as  great  as  54  percent  and  we  simply,  in  the  effort  to  keep  the  essential 
staff,  had  been  unable  to  buy  equipment  or  even  adequate  supplies  for  main¬ 
tenance.  Aesthetically,  our  plant,  which  was  rounding  out  so  beautifully  in 
1928,  was  deteriorating,  except  for  the  natural  beauty  which  surrounds  it  in 
Chapel  Hill,  and  the  architectural  soundness  which  preserved  beauty  in  some 
respects  against  wear  and  tear.  In  the  field  of  moral  standards  there  was  every 
suggestion  of  action  by  which  the  University  might  save  itself  by  some  selfish 
disregard  of  other  interests  in  the  field  of  education  and  public  welfare.  It  was 
a  time  in  which  each  interest  was  fighting  for  its  own  life.  Intellectually,  the 
permanent  values  of  education  were  everywhere  being  confused  with  temporary 
political  and  practical  means.  The  ultimate  threat  was  spiritual:  a  temptation 
to  the  University  to  save  itself  by  identifying  itself  with  standards  less  than 
those  ultimates,  Truth,  Goodness,  and  Beauty;  to  identify  itself  with  some 
interest  or  group  of  interests  less  than  the  complete  welfare  of  all  the  people 
who  supported  it  and  depended  upon  it. 

But  in  each  crisis  the  unflagging  answer  of  the  University  was  spiritually 
adequate,  namely,  by  identity  with  the  internal  absolutes  and  by  identity  with 
all  the  legitimate  needs  of  all  the  people.  It  was  each  time  an  exhibit  of  creative 
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leadership  and  creative  followership  for,  while  at  no  time  did  the  University  fail 
to  take  the  larger  view  and  the  higher  role,  it  never  did  so  by  stifling  any  voice 
or  abridging  any  freedom.  From  janitor  to  president,  the  staff  was  free,  each 
man  to  interpret  his  responsibility  and  to  do  his  best  with  the  means  at  his 
disposal. 

Faculty  Loyalty 

It  was  a  time  of  democratic  cooperation,  seeking  excellence,  and  grounded 
in  loyalty.  In  spite  of  the  slow  market  for  talent,  one  fourth  of  our  staff  could 
at  any  time  in  the  past  fifteen  years  have  doubled  their  salaries  by  taking 
advantage  of  definite  offers  coming  to  them  from  other  institutions.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  stayed  here  because  they  wanted  to.  Our  means  have  been  limited 
and  our  schedule  of  rewards  has  been  slow,  and  they  are  still  inadequate;  but  in 
the  past  ten  years  we  have  bettered  the  economic  and  professional  status  of 
every  member  of  our  staff,  for  all  who  stayed  with  us  and  for  all  who  came  to 
us,  and  our  records  show,  also,  that  we  have  been  a  training  school  for  many 
crack  professorships  now  flourishing  in  other  institutions.  In  1934  our  means 
did  become  sufficient  to  give  more  scope  and  system  to  choosing  and  rewarding 
talent.  Our  scope  was  every  division  and  department.  Our  system  was  demo¬ 
cratic:  recommendations  by  department  heads;  study  of  these  recommendations 
by  a  Committee  of  Deans;  special  study  by  special  committees  in  the  field  con¬ 
cerned;  comprehensive  and  detailed  analysis  by  the  elected  Faculty  Advisory 
Committe,  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  of  Administration  and  the  President; 
restudy  by  the  President  in  the  light  of  budgetary  limitations;  full  examination 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  constant  scrutiny  under  the  eye  of  state  budgetary 
authorities.  Moreover,  every  two  years  the  entire  personnel  and  structure  of 
the  University  was  re-examined  by  the  General  Assembly,  but  at  no  time  has 
the  Administration  ever  picked  a  staff  member  and  sent  him  down  to  some 
lower  authority.  The  picking  has  always  been  done  by  the  evolution  from  the 
lowest  authority  concerned  to  the  highest.  I  emphasize  this  democratic  process 
of  picking,  retaining  and  rewarding  staff  members  because  that  is  our  chief 
exhibit  of  why  we  are  a  great  University.  The  voluminous  records  of  our  per¬ 
sonnel  changes  over  the  past  ten  years  cannot  be  summarized.  Each  item  is  a 
person;  each  person  is  a  creative  character  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  life  of 
the  institution.  Creative  personalities  on  the  positive  side  have  been  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  the  majority;  but  we  have  also  had  our  tragedies,  mistakes  and 
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failures  in  this  field  of  selecting  a  staff.  Each  one  of  the  tragedies  has  been 
handled  fairly,  but  decisively.  I  emphasize  the  word  Staff  at  this  point  because 
it  includes  more  than  the  faculty.  Just  as  the  University  is  great  because  it  is 
identified  with  all  of  its  constituency  abroad,  it  is  great  also  because  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  force  are  identified  with  its  struggle  and  its  honor.  Our 
students,  infallible  exponents  of  our  community  feeling,  give  due  meed  of 
praise  to  president,  deans,  and  professors,  honorary  degrees  to  janitors,  and 
orchids  to  secretaries. 

Our  major  exhibit,  however,  is  the  faculty  proper.  That  is  the  great  creative 
force  first  in  our  concern  and  first  in  our  consultations.  In  1934,  over  and 
above  the  usual  problem  of  keeping  the  University  staff,  we  found  a  head  for 
the  Physics  Department,  a  head  for  the  Department  of  Music,  and  instituted  the 
complete  reorganization  of  these  two  departments.  At  the  same  time,  we  were 
looking  for  heads  for  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  German,  and  History. 
The  need  for  instruction  in  Art  had  become  apparent  and  we  were  looking  for 
some  one  within  our  means  to  institute  courses  in  fine  arts,  later  to  come  to 
expression  in  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Art.  We  had  no  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Physical  Education,  except  as  was  represented  by  the  old  Bynum 
Gymnasium  and  compulsory  gymnasium  classes  with  some  attention  to  physical 
education  for  women.  We  began,  at  this  time,  to  search  for  a  head  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Department  of  Physical  Education,  which  was  later  to  come  to  expression 
in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics,  housed  in  the  new 
Woollen  Gymnasium,  and  equipped  with  perhaps  the  finest  outdoor  facilities 
to  be  found  in  the  South.  We  created  six  new  Kenan  Professorships  and  it  is 
inspiring  to  note  young  men  who  were  promoted  to  faculty  status  in  that  year, 
or  brought  into  beginning  positions  on  the  faculty,  who  are  now  valued  pro¬ 
fessors,  department  heads,  and  division  heads  in  this  University.  This  work  of 
selecting  members  of  the  faculty  has,  of  course,  gone  on  from  year  to  year,  and 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  note  here  and  there,  new  additions  and  expansions. 

Faculty  Government 

This  institution  has  always  consulted  the  general  faculty  on  all  matters 
which  by  definition  or  even  by  suggestion,  might  be  within  the  province  of  a 
faculty’s  consideration.  We  have  successfully  resisted  all  moves  to  delegate 
some  members  of  the  faculty  for  governmental  purposes,  and  to  ignore  others. 
Every  member  of  the  faculty  has  a  vote  on  every  question,  from  assistant  pro- 
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fessor  through  professor.  We  also  use  extensively  the  system  of  standing  com¬ 
mittees  and  special  committees.  I  know  of  nothing  which  could  be  referred  to 
the  faculty,  which  is  not  so  referred. 

As  the  year  1934  opened,  the  faculty  was  about  midway  in  a  discussion  of 
education:  a  survey  of  the  best  educational  practices  in  the  world  of  learning, 
and  a  plan  out  of  which  grew  the  General  College;  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  which  absorbed  the  old  school  of  Applied  Sciences;  the  Divisions  of 
Humanities,  Social  Science,  and  Natural  Science;  the  professional  pointing  up 
of  Teacher  Training,  Social  Work,  and  Commerce;  and  the  more  thorough 
grounding  of  the  professional  schools  and  the  Graduate  School  in  a  wholesome 
process  of  general  and  well  balanced  special  educational  opportunity.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  discussion  and  this  organization  is  our  present  setup  in  terms  of 
colleges,  schools,  and  the  curriculum.  I  think  no  main  issue  in  contemporary 
education  was  missed  by  the  faculty  in  these  discussions. 

I  find  that  my  first  report  to  you  presented  what  I  thought  at  the  time  was 
an  overwhelming  argument  for  maintaining  an  engineering  school  at  Chapel 
Hill,  as  well  as  maintaining  one  at  State  College.  Before  the  year  was  out,  you 
convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong,  and  even  though  you  consulted  the  faculty 
freely  about  its  opinion  in  the  matter,  it  fell  to  you  to  decide  to  stand  for  the 
principle  of  allocated  functions  by  which  the  Engineering  School  was  moved 
from  Chapel  Hill  to  State  College  at  Raleigh.  The  process  of  closing  out  the 
school  here  consumed  about  three  years,  because  all  students  in  process  here 
were  allowed  to  graduate,  after  which,  faculty  and  equipment  were  transferred 
to  the  Engineering  School  at  State  College. 

At  the  same  time,  what  had  been  a  duplicate  School  of  Business  and  Com¬ 
merce  at  State  College,  was  transferred  to  Chapel  Hill.  The  Library  School  was 
consolidated  at  Chapel  Hill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  School  of  Education,  as  a 
separate  school,  was  discontinued;  a  division  of  labor  was  made  between  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  which  was  to  remain  at  the  Woman’s  College,  and  high 
school  instruction  which  was  to  remain  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  the  main  purposes 
of  teacher  training.  A  Teacher  Training  Division  was  set  up.  In  addition  to 
the  problems  of  organization  in  teacher  training,  we  had  the  recurring  problem 
of  finding  a  directing  head  for  the  Department  of  Education.  We  lost  Mr. 
Walker  by  death.  M.  R.  Trabue,  Harl  R.  Douglas,  and  finally  the  present 
Head,  W.  Carson  Ryan,  successively  headed  this  Department. 
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Cooperation  With  Duke 

Our  records  at  this  time  show  an  increased  intellectual  cooperation  between 
this  University  and  Duke  University,  bearing  fruit  in  graduate  programs,  ex¬ 
change  of  library  facilities,  joint  cultural  occasions,  association  in  publications 
and  research,  scholarly  meetings,  and  in  some  cases,  division  of  labor  in  em¬ 
phasis  at  the  graduate  level,  in  subjects  offered.  The  Ph.G.  degree  was  abolished 
in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Pharmacy  was  empha¬ 
sized;  and  in  the  Medical  School,  Dean  Mangum  was  adding  new  teachers,  new 
courses,  and  casting  about  for  a  Department  of  Public  Health,  later  to  find 
expression  in  the  coming  of  Dr.  Rosenau  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health.  Dean  Pierson  directed  all  graduate  work  in  the 
Consolidated  University  as  well  as,  chiefly,  at  Chapel  Hill. 

I  find,  also,  that  in  terms  of  student  life  and  government,  and  the  quality 
of  individual  progress  within  the  University  itself,  this  was  one  of  the  rich 
constructive  years  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

From  1934  until  1939  was  a  fairly  well  unified  period  in  every  phase  of 
the  University’s  life.  Our  records  show  that  we  continued  to  build  up  our 
departments  and  to  staff  our  schools  and  divisions.  The  Department  of  German 
was  headed  for  a  while  by  Dr.  Adolph  Zucker,  but  he  left,  and  the  present 
head,  Dr.  Richard  Jente,  came  to  us  from  Washington  University.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classics  lost,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  George  Howe,  a  distinguished  head, 
and  the  University  lost  a  man  of  transcendent  value;  but  we  found  in  Dr.  G.  A. 
Harrer  an  equally  fine  head,  as  well  as  a  fine  general  officer  of  educational 
administration.  Later  on,  this  same  department  lost  a  professor  of  Greek, 
Dr.  W.  S.  Bernard.  Still  later,  it  lost  an  associate  professor  of  Latin,  Dr.  R.  P. 
Johnson,  and  this  academic  year  we  lost  Dr.  G.  A.  Harrer,  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  and  Dr.  Shipp  G.  Sanders,  Professor  of  Latin.  Through  devoted 
work  on  the  part  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  we 
have  kept  going,  and  we  are  now  seeking  a  head  for  the  Department  of  Classics 
and  such  other  members  of  the  staff  as  may  be  needed.  With  the  passing  of  the 
School  of  Public  Administration,  the  Department  of  Social  Work  was  firmly 
established  under  the  headship  of  Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown.  The  Division  of  Dra¬ 
matic  Art  which  had  been  a  part  of  the  Department  of  English,  was  set  up  as 
a  separate  department,  under  Professor  Koch,  received  a  grant-in-aid  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  celebrated  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  distinctive 
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work.  It  is  still  one  of  our  busiest  and  most  widely  known  departments.  The 
Department  of  English  brought  in  Dr.  Phillips  Russell  on  part-time,  to  empha¬ 
size  creative  writing.  He  has  carried  forward  this  work  brilliantly  ever  since, 
but  became  so  much  in  demand  from  students  of  journalism,  that  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  on  a  full  time  basis  to  the  Department  of  Journalism,  and  in  both  capaci¬ 
ties,  creative  writing  and  journalism,  with  special  attention  in  these  latter  days 
to  radio,  he  is  one  of  our  most  influential  teachers.  Professor  Russell  T.  Smith 
came  to  head  our  modest  Department  of  Art  and  to  establish  Person  Hall  Art 
Gallery.  His  work  was  brilliant.  When  he  left  us  to  join  the  Boston  Museum 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Allcott,  and  now  that  Mr.  All- 
cott  is  in  military  service,  William  Meade  Prince  is  competently  heading  this 
department  which  has  been  increased  and  expanded  by  permanent  University 
funds  and  by  grants-in-aid  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Faculty  Changes 

Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor  who  left  the  University  in  1934  to  institute  the 
Federal  Archives,  has  returned  to  the  University  on  the  Craige  Foundation  in 
Jurisprudence,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Burton  Craige,  of  Winston-Salem.  Dr.  A.  R. 
Newsome  succeeded  Mr.  Connor  as  Head  of  the  Department  of  History,  and 
also  during  this  period,  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Science. 
At  this  time,  the  Department  of  History  and  Government  was  separated  into 
History  proper,  and  the  new  Department  of  Political  Science  which  was  headed 
at  first  by  Dean  W.  W.  Pierson  and  is  now  headed  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Robson. 
Dr.  Edward  Mack  came  from  Ohio  State  University  to  head  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  to  re-organize  it.  After  four  years  of  distinguished  service  he 
returned  to  Ohio  State  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Bost,  the  present 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  When  Dr.  H.  V.  Wilson  died,  Dr.  R.  E, 
Coker  was  chosen  Head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  installed  in  the 
splendid  new  Wilson  Laboratory.  Dr.  Coker  also  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Natural  Science.  Professors  Dey,  Harrer  and  Huse  have  headed 
successively  the  Division  of  Humanities.  During  this  period  Professor  H.  H. 
Williams,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  died.  His  last  acts  were  to 
give  the  major  portion  of  land  on  which  was  built  the  Horace  Williams  Airport, 
and  to  give  all  his  remaining  property  to  the  University  for  support  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy.  The  Department  of  Philosophy,  at  its  own  request, 
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was  permitted  during  this  period  to  do  without  a  head.  It  uses  the  system  of 
rotating  chairmanships.  Dean  Bradshaw  was  made  a  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Mr.  Fred  Weaver  was  appointed  Assistant  Dean  of  Students.  With  the 
organization  of  the  College  for  War  Training,  Dean  Bradshaw  became  Dean. 
He  retained  the  chairmanship  of  the  Division  of  Student  Welfare,  but  Roland 
B.  Parker  became  Dean  of  Men,  succeeding  Fred  Weaver  who  had  gone  into 
military  service.  As  this  report  is  made,  Dean  Parker  has  just  left  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  enter  the  Red  Cross.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Professor  Ernest  L. 
Mackie.  At  the  same  time  Dean  Parker  became  Dean  of  Men,  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Stacy,  who  had  long  been  Adviser  to  Women,  became  Dean  of  Women,  and 
was  given  increased  assistance  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  markedly  increasing 
number  of  women  students.  As  this  report  goes  to  you,  we  are  trying  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  distinguished  vocational  counselor  for  women.  When 
Dr.  Berryhill  became  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  Dr.  E.  M.  Hedgpeth 
succeeded  him  as  University  physician,  and  today  conducts  a  well  staffed  and 
excellent  health  service.  Mr.  Harry  F.  Comer,  long  general  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  always  been  an  indispensable  general  counsellor  to  students 
and  has  added  to  his  functions  also  that  of  conducting  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations  and  many  kindred  programs  of  religious,  intellectual,  and  social 
welfare.  Under  his  guidance  for  two  years,  we  have  had  an  organized  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  with  its  own  secretary.  Dr.  T.  J.  Wilson,  who 
in  1934  was  Dean  of  Admissions  and  University  Registrar,  for  reasons  of 
health  has  accepted  responsibility  as  Advisory  Dean  in  the  field  of  Admissions, 
and  is  Editor  of  the  University  Record.  He  was  succeeded  as  Registrar  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Husbands.  The  Office  of  Admissions  was  made  a  separate  office 
and  put  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Roy  Armstrong.  Now  that  Mr.  Armstrong 
is  absent  on  military  service,  this  office  is  coordinated  with  kindred  offices  by 
Mr.  Guy  B.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Plemmons  is  the  Admissions  Officer.  In 
1938,  the  incomparable  Charles  T.  Woollen,  Controller  of  the  University  and 
Business  Manager  before  that  for  many  years  at  Chapel  Hill,  died,  just  after  the 
new  gymnasium  bearing  his  name  had  been  dedicated,  and  just  as  we  were  in 
mid-stream  with  a  tremendous  building  program.  The  President,  the  Assistant 
Controller,  Mr.  Rogerson,  and  a  special  assistant,  Mr.  G.  M.  Hill,  carried  the 
enormous  burden  of  finance  and  business  control  and  the  detail  of  the  building 
program,  until  the  summer  of  1940  when  Mr.  William  Donald  Carmichael,  Jr. 
succeeded  Mr.  Woollen  as  Controller,  bringing  to  the  consolidated  University 
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the  power  of  his  energy,  alert  intelligence,  and  spiritual  comprehension.  During 
the  present  academic  year  Mr.  L.  B.  Rogerson,  Assistant  Controller  since  1934, 
accepted  a  position  in  the  consolidated  University  Office  as  Director  of  Statis¬ 
tics  and  Information.  He  was  succeeded  as  Assistant  Controller  by  Mr.  Claude 
E.  Teague. 

Physical  Education 

With  the  coming  of  Oliver  Cornwell  to  head  our  instruction  in  physical 
education,  and  the  subsequent  setting  up,  under  R.  A.  Fetzer,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics,  based  in  the  new  Woollen  Gym¬ 
nasium  and  equipped  with  ample  playing  fields,  we  had  the  foundation  for 
compulsory  physical  education  for  all  students,  which  was  set  up  by  the 
Trustees  in  1940  as  a  war  measure;  for  the  N.R.O.T.C.,  which  was  installed  in 
the  University  in  1940,  for  the  Carolina  Volunteer  Training  Corps,  which  was 
also  established  in  1940  and  ran  for  two  years  under  the  administration  of 
Colonel  W.  A.  Raborg  with  volunteer  aid  from  the  faculty.  It  was  discon¬ 
tinued  when  the  almost  universal  call  of  all  men  of  college  age  to  military 
service  made  such  voluntary  training  unnecessary,  and  finally  with  the  coming 
of  the  Pre-Flight  School  in  1942,  the  Pre-Meteorology  School  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps  in  1943,  the  Area  and  Language  group  of  the  Army  in  1943,  and  the 
V-12  organization  of  the  Navy  in  1943,  we  found  our  early  plans  for  this 
department  coming  to  competent  expression  for  all  students,  both  as  a  basic 
application  of  physical  education  to  University  life  as  a  whole,  and  as  the  very 
first  consideration  in  preparing  young  men  for  military  service.  I  have  got 
somewhat  ahead  of  my  story,  but  I  wanted  to  show  the  significance  of  our  plan¬ 
ning  for  physical  education  and  the  timeliness  of  its  fruition. 

Dr.  Mangum’s  far-seeing  plan  to  institute  public  health  teaching  in  the 
Medical  School  within  this  period,  culminated  in  the  School  of  Public  Health, 
and  our  emphasis  on  public  health  coincided  with  a  need  to  save  the  two  year 
Medical  School  in  this  University.  This  was  done  through  the  able  cooperation 
of  Dean  MacNider  in  the  Medical  School,  with  your  brilliant  leadership.  The 
Medical  School  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  were  beautifully  housed  in  a 
new  building,  and  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine  was  greatly  expanded. 
The  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry  and  Nutrition  was  set  up  under 
Dr.  J.  C.  Andrews.  The  Department  of  Physiology  continued  under  H.  Ward 
Ferrell,  Acting  Head,  and  the  Department  of  Pharmacology  under  Dr.  Mac- 
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Nider  until  1943,  at  which  time  they  have  been  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  John  H.  Ferguson  until  a  more  successful  effort  can  be  made  to  replace  the 
irreplaceable  MacNider,  who  this  year  gave  up  administrative  work  to  devote 
himself  to  research.  Also,  through  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Stoney,  a  medical 
library  was  founded  which  has  been  kept  going  both  by  private  donations  and 
by  University  funds. 

C.P.U.  AND  I.R.C. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  General  College  curriculum  a  most  able  and 
aggressive  staff  of  teachers  were  organized  as  a  sub-department  in  History, 
known  as  Social  Science  for  Freshmen.  This  course,  feeding  on  our  excellent 
resources  in  history,  political  science,  sociology,  and  economics,  stabilized  the 
intense  interest  among  our  students  in  this  period  in  matters  of  internal  politics 
in  community,  state  and  nation,  and  fed  their  interest  in  international  relations. 
As  a  result,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  undergraduate  organizations  in  Amer¬ 
ican  educational  history  arose  on  this  campus.  One  was  the  Carolina  Political 
Union;  the  other  was  the  International  Relations  Club.  Through  their  sincere 
desire  to  know;  through  their  determination  to  find  out  by  every  legitimate 
channel,  these  students,  on  their  own  initiative  and  without  any  financial  sup¬ 
port  whatsoever,  sought  out  and  brought  to  this  campus  national  leaders 
ranging  up  to  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  international  leaders  ranging 
through  the  major  diplomatic  posts  maintained  by  foreign  countries  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  I  doubt  if  any  single  community  was  better  informed, 
more  able  or  free  in  discussion,  or  more  ready  for  the  fateful  turn  of  events 
towards  war,  than  was  the  academic  community  of  Chapel  Hill,  comprising  a 
whole  community  of  all  races  and  creeds,  because  the  meetings  were  free  and 
open.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  visit  here  in  1938,  paid  a  tribute  to  this  spirit 
of  freedom  in  education,  freedom  in  government,  and  the  unbeatable  moral, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  qualities  of  youth. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  our  students  explored  every  avenue  of  improving 
their  own  system  of  self  government,  founded  in  honor.  At  this  time,  as  also 
happened  in  other  institutions  in  America,  there  were  organized  some  weak¬ 
lings  who  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  cheat  their  way,  rather  than  to  work 
and  study.  It  is  to  the  immortal  glory  of  student  honor  and  self  government  in 
this  University,  that  this  situation  was  diagnosed  by  students  and  cleaned  out 
by  students,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  faculty  and  administration. 
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With  this  period  also,  the  phenomenon  of  big-time  football  rose  to  its 
greatest  emphasis  on  Southern  campuses.  Under  your  leadership,  a  sincere 
effort  was  made,  originating  in  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  coming  to  a  focus  in  the  institutions  of  the  Southern  Conference,  to  enforce 
absolutely  amateur  standards  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  It  was  truly  amazing 
to  see  how  many  interests,  other  than  merely  student  interests  and  faculty  con¬ 
trol,  had  come  into  big-time  football.  The  effort  to  enforce  amateur  standards 
was  not  wholly  successful.  The  majority  of  student  opinion,  the  organized 
alumni  opinion,  and  the  majority  of  faculty  opinion,  all  united  in  supporting 
the  mixed  situation  we  have  today,  but  hypocrisy  was  done  away  with  by  open 
records.  The  institutions  concerned  agreed  not  to  subsidize  athletics  with  their 
own  money,  and  control  of  the  appointment  of  coaching  staffs  was  held  within 
the  power  of  the  institutions  themselves.  At  least  so  I  see  the  main  features  of 
a  story  which  I  think  no  man  can  tell  fully,  except  you. 

In  1937,  after  several  years  of  experimentation  with  an  all  university  type 
of  summer  school,  directed  from  a  central  office  by  an  all  university  director, 
and  administered  by  the  Deans  of  Administration  through  usual  channels,  we 
found  it  desirable  once  more  to  point  up  under  one  responsible  director,  the 
important  functions  of  the  Summer  Session.  Professor  Guy  B.  Phillips  joined 
the  staff  of  the  University  and  took  the  direction  of  the  Summer  School  into  his 
province.  He  was  also  a  most  able  coordinator  of  our  relations  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  professions  and  of  our  problems  of  admitting  students.  In  the  absence  on 
war  service  of  the  Director  of  Admissions,  and  with  the  coming  of  the  College 
for  War  Training,  Professor  Phillips  has  efficiently  and  smoothly  tied  together 
these  associated  interests. 

In  these  pre-war  years  which  rapidly  and  obviously  began  to  point  toward 
war  itself,  one  of  the  most  useful  University  officers  who  kept  us  in  touch  with 
what  was  doing  in  the  national  scheme  of  things,  was  Dean  Francis  F.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  who,  in  1942  after  several  years  of  study  of  the  problem  of  war  training 
as  it  emerged,  was  made  Dean  of  the  College  for  War  Training,  an  emergency 
organization  which  nevertheless  may  find  it  necessary  to  continue  as  some  sort 
of  college  or  school  to  point  up  the  training  of  those  who  return  from  military 
service. 

It  is  hard  to  report  here  happenings  at  Chapel  Hill  in  strict  chronological 
order,  without  taking  too  much  time  and  space.  Movements  are  started  and 
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themselves  interlock,  all  through  these  stirring  times.  For  instance,  the  full 
story  of  what  we  were  doing  in  Education  and  in  pointing  up  for  the  war  can¬ 
not  be  told  out  of  relation  to  the  thrilling  story  of  re-working  almost  the  entire 
University  plant  by  cooperation  of  private,  state,  and  federal  funds,  and  the 
addition  of  important  new  buildings,  new  power  plant,  dining  halls,  reworked 
auditorium,  art  gallery,  class-room,  new  medical  and  zoological  buildings.  With 
the  exception  of  a  needed  class-room  building,  needed  expansion  of  the  library, 
and  a  long  sought  religious  center  for  students,  we  almost  persuaded  ourselves 
that  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill  had  been  beautifully  rounded  out.  New  dormi¬ 
tories  for  men  and  for  women  were  erected  and  were  filled  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  be  opened.  At  no  time  since  1934  have  we  had  unused  space  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Enrollment  Increases 

Steadily,  year  by  year,  we  were  able  to  make  increases  and  promotions  and 
to  fill  out  our  staff.  At  the  peak  of  our  normal  enrollment,  4,369  in  1940- 
1941,  our  faculty  from  the  grade  of  instructor  through  that  of  professor,  num¬ 
bered  319,  whereas  it  had  been  240  in  1934.  Today,  that  is  to  say  in  1944, 
105  of  these  regular  members  of  our  faculty  are  in  war  service  and  we  have  a 
resident  staff  of  304.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  normal  faculty  is  409.  It 
means  that  we  had  to  replace  about  80  of  those  who  went  into  military  service. 
From  1934  forward,  enrollment  has  steadily  increased  at  the  University,  being 
limited  only  by  our  capacity  to  house  and  to  feed  students,  both  men  and 
women.  I  give  below,  in  three  columns,  a  table  of  our  civilian  registration 
figures  in  the  University  as  a  whole,  in  the  Summer  Session,  and  in  Extension: 


Year  Regular  School  Summer  School  Extension 

1933- 1934 .  2,610  1,592  2,160 

1934- 1935 .  2,905  1,430  3,421 

1935- 1936 .  3,052  1,660  2,345 

1936- 1937 .  3,322  1,858  8,760 

1937- 1938 .  3,558  2,622  7,151 

1938- 1939 .  3,841  2,682  7,850 

1939- 1940 .  4,179  2,844  9,461 

1940- 1941 .  4,369  2,763  6,721 

1941- 1942 .  4,406  3,323  8,580 

1942- 1943 .  3,732  2,968  2,753 

1943- 194 4 .  1,931  (to date)  3,190  (to date) 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  figures  begin  to  decline  in  1942.  This  is  because 
these  figures  refer  exclusively  to  civilian  students.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  some 
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8,000  students  each  year  go  through  the  Navy  Pre-Flight  School  and  are  en¬ 
rolled  and  receiving  credit  for  the  academic  portion  of  their  work.  Also,  some 
1500  Army  and  Navy  students  are  enrolled  regularly  each  semester,  in  addition 
to  civilian  students.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Chapel  Hill  has  been  filled  to  capacity 
with  an  enrollment  which  averages  about  five  thousand,  counting  civilian  and 
military  registrations  in  any  one  quarter  throughout  a  twelve  months’  year. 
Moreover,  the  staff  of  naval  and  army  officers  conducting  the  various  military 
units  studying  in  Chapel  Hill,  are  by  Trustee  action,  classed  as  members  of  our 
faculty.  At  times,  this  staff  has  been  as  great  in  number  as  four  hundred. 

Fortunately,  the  publications  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  its 
reports  and  catalogues,  preserve  ample  record  of  this  most  important  University 
arm.  I  doubt  if  we  are  doing  anything  more  valuable  than  our  publications, 
including  both  books  and  our  distinguished  series  of  learned  journals.  Through¬ 
out  the  entire  period  of  this  report,  Mr.  Maryon  Saunders  has  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  able  alumni  secretaries  in  existence.  In  addition,  he  has  been 
an  invaluable  officer  on  our  many  public  occasions  ranging  from  meetings  of 
alumni  to  University  commencements.  In  the  expanded  Carolina  Inn,  we  have 
a  headquarters  and  a  central  system  of  alumni  relationships  which  today  is  in 
intimate  touch  with  thousands  of  alumni  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Through 
a  gift  from  Mr.  James  Lee  Love,  the  records  work,  and  the  alumni  history 
publications  have  been  greatly  aided.  In  1934  Mr.  Grumman,  Director  of 
Extension,  and  I  estimated  that  some  eight  thousand  people  came  to  Chapel 
Hill  and  took  short  courses  ranging  from  a  day  to  several  weeks.  The  rate  of 
increase  among  these  people  thus  making  use  of  the  University’s  facilities,  has 
increased  every  year,  notably  bankers,  insurance  men,  and  other  business  and 
professional  men  who  have  found  out  the  value  of  such  in-service  training. 

Institute  of  Government 

The  work  of  Professor  Albert  Coates  in  founding  the  Institute  of  Govern¬ 
ment  antedates  the  beginning  of  this  report  by  some  fifteen  years,  but  I  rejoice 
to  say  that  this,  the  most  unique  and  useful  form  of  extension  teaching  in  the 
United  States,  was  housed  in  its  beautiful  home  on  Franklin  Street,  and  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  University  by  way  of  extension  within  these  formative 
years. 

If  I  have  missed  any  essential  element  of  our  growth  and  reorganization,  it 
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is  not  by  intent,  but  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  summarize  so  rich  and  so  moving 
a  pattern  of  decisions  and  events;  but  the  changes  are  fully  noted,  both  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  in  the  general  catalogue.  Stalwarts  of 
olden  time  have  remained  in  charge  throughout  the  ten  years  1934-1944  as 
follows:  Hobbs  in  Arts  and  Sciences;  Pierson,  Graduate  School;  Beard,  Phar¬ 
macy;  Carroll,  Commerce  and  Economics,  department  and  school;  Akers, 
Library  Science;  Comer,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Lanier,  Student  Aid;  Williams,  Assistant 
Business  Manager;  Grumman,  Extension;  Saunders,  Alumni  Secretary;  Madry, 
News  Bureau;  Couch,  University  Press.  A  host  of  younger  assistants  have  done 
yeoman  service  in  all  categories.  In  the  departments:  George,  Anatomy;  Mac- 
Pherson,  Bacteriology;  W.  C.  Coker,  Botany  and  every  flower,  bush,  and  tree 
(little  grass!);  Coffman,  English;  Prouty,  Geology  and  Geography;  Coffin, 
Journalism;  Henderson,  Mathematics;  Bullitt,  Pathology;  Dashiell,  Psychology; 
Dey,  Romance  Languages;  Odum,  Sociology  and  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science  (S.  H.  Hobbs  joined  him  during  the  period  with  Rural  Sociology. 
Gordon  Blackwell  has  just  come  to  head  the  Institute ) .  Our  work  has  grown 
so  complex  that  younger  men  head  sub-departments  and  departmental  com¬ 
mittees  as  well  as  all-university  committees.  The  great  field  of  hard  work  and 
slow  reward  is  that  of  heading  a  department  or  a  committee,  often  both,  and 
several  of  the  latter.  The  Law  School  deanship  changed  once,  when  Dean  Van 
Hecke  retired  from  the  deanship,  but  retained  his  professorship  of  law,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Robert  Hasley  Wettach  as  Dean  of  the  Law  School.  In  the  Med¬ 
ical  School  Dr.  Mangum  was  Dean  in  1934.  He  was  succeeded  by  W.  deB. 
MacNider,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Walter  Reece  Berryhill.  In  the  Gen¬ 
eral  College,  Dean  Spruill,  who  began  the  organization,  went  on  leave  in  the 
military  service.  D.  Milton  Rosenau  resigned  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health.  He  was  succeeded  by  Harold  William  Brown,  who  resigned 
to  accept  the  headship  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  at  Columbia. 
Dr.  Rosenau  kindly  acts  as  Dean,  and  we  are  looking  for  a  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Public  Health.  Dean  Bradshaw,  who  succeeded  you  as  Dean  of  Students  in 
1920,  continues  as  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Student  Welfare,  but  as  re¬ 
ported  above,  is  directing  the  College  for  War  Training.  The  University  Library 
in  1934  was  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Bingham  Downs,  who  resigned  about 
1937  and  was  succeeded  by  Carl  M.  White.  Mr.  White,  after  two  years  of 
administration,  resigned.  The  Library  was  ably  served  by  the  present  assistant 
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librarian,  Olin  V.  Cook,  and  after  about  a  year,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Rush,  the  present 
Librarian,  took  office. 

I  have  noted  in  this  summary  only  those  persons  who,  in  leaving  the  Uni¬ 
versity  or  coming  to  it,  embodied  some  administrative  change.  As  I  mentioned 
above,  full  details  of  all  personnel  changes  are  voluminous.  It  is  a  council  of 
perfection,  but  the  full  story  of  the  University’s  life  cannot  be  told  without 
writing  individual  biographies  for  each  administrative,  faculty,  and  staff  em¬ 
ployee,  and  for  that  matter,  without  writing  as  Mr.  Saunders  and  the  Central 
Records  Office  do,  brief  biographies  of  individual  students,  both  during  college 
and  after  college.  A  great  many  of  these  administrative  changes,  you  will  note, 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  death  of  loved  and  valued  officers  of  the  University. 
It  has  long  been  our  custom  to  prepare  memorials  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
died,  to  read  them  in  faculty  meetings  and  in  Trustee  meetings,  and  to  publish 
them  here  and  there.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Professor  Raymond 
Adams  that  these  memorials  ought  to  be  gathered  into  a  series  of  volumes. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Howell,  Secretary  Pro  Tempore  of  the  faculty,  is  at  work  on  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  gathering  these  memorials  into  one  collection  which  may  be  edited  and 
published.  Here  is  a  chance  for  a  thrilling  story  of  distinguished  servants  in 
the  life  of  this  University.  I  hope  we  may  find  means  to  bring  the  volumes  to 
publication. 

Sesquicentennial  Celebration 

In  spite  of  our  concern  with  the  moving  current  of  affairs,  the  University 
has  paused  to  take  notice  of  its  Sesquicentennial.  A  faculty  committee  on  the 
Sesquicentennial  was  organized  under  Dean  Bradshaw  prior  to  1939,  and  com¬ 
mittees  from  the  Trustees,  the  Alumni,  and  from  the  State  General  Assembly 
were  appointed.  The  chartering  of  the  University  at  Fayetteville  in  1789  was 
celebrated  in  a  pageant  at  Fayetteville  in  1939,  and  the  laying  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  Old  East  Building  in  1793  was  celebrated  in  a  convocation  on  Uni¬ 
versity  Day,  October  12,  1943,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  the  President 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  by  President  Dodds  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  Many  far  reaching  but  well  knit  plans  ranging  through  such  practical 
matters  as  raising  endowments,  through  celebrations  in  convocations,  through 
publication  not  only  of  the  proceedings,  but  of  studies  growing  out  of  the 
University’s  life,  have  been  laid.  Within  this  year,  while  the  Sesquicentennial 
Committee  has  been  continued  as  a  policy  making  body,  the  direction  of  the 
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final  phases  of  the  celebration  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson, 
former  librarian  of  the  University,  who,  after  distinguished  service  as  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  as  a  professor  in  our  Library  School. 
In  connection  with  the  Sesquicentennial  Celebration,  I  rejoice  to  note  that 
through  student  interest  in  the  two  literary  societies,  the  Dialectic  and  the 
Philanthropic,  about  half  of  the  valuable  portraits  in  these  societies  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  University,  have  been  restored  through  the  work  of  Dr.  Edward 
Bye  of  Princeton.  This  is  a  major  contribution  in  the  preservation  of  priceless 
art  objects  and  records. 

During  the  period  which  has  been  called  "prosperity,”  the  University  grew, 
but  maintained  a  wholesome  balance  between  the  material  and  spiritual.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  known  as  the  "depression,”  the  University  maintained  its  integrity 
and  made  progress.  From  1934  until  the  outbreak  of  the  second  half  of  the 
World  War  was  a  vital  period  of  self  examination,  reconstruction  and  redirec¬ 
tion  in  the  institution,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1934  the  general  characteristic  of  the  college  student  was  no  job  in  sight  and 
not  much  hope,  except  in  his  own  individual  character  and  intelligence.  During 
this  time,  the  National  Youth  Administration,  as  well  as  many  state  and  private 
agencies,  came  greatly  to  the  aid  of  university  students.  This  work  was  directed 
here  by  Edwin  S.  Lanier,  the  Director  of  Student  Aid.  It  was  a  distinguished 
service  to  youth  and  to  the  University.  During  this  period  also,  under  your 
leadership,  the  loan  funds  of  the  University  were  tremendously  increased.  Now 
that  we  are  in  full  tide  of  war,  the  situation  has  reversed  itself  exactly.  There 
are  an  abundance  of  jobs  and  a  scarcity  of  men.  Our  loan  funds  and  work 
opportunities  at  present  are  going  begging.  Mr.  Lanier  still  has  great  work  to 
do,  and  he  is  doing  it  in  helping  individual  students  and  in  planning  for  the 
future;  but  at  present,  our  main  enterprise  is  getting  young  men  and  women  into 
service,  both  civilian  and  military,  but  all  connected  with  the  war  effort. 
Dr.  W.  D.  Perry,  as  Director  of  Vocational  and  Military  Information,  is  an 
invaluable  aid.  His  work  on  the  one  hand,  is  getting  them  in;  on  the  other,  in 
a  more  limited  way,  it  is  keeping  them  deferred  under  the  mandate  of  the 
nation  itself,  that  scientifically  trained  men  and  women  shall,  first  of  all,  be 
considered  as  scientists  and  technicians  until  such  time  as  military  necessity 
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requires  them  in  actual  combat  service.  It  is  a  delicate  and  important  task, 
well  done. 

Our  records  show  not  only  splendid  work  in  teaching  and  research  done 
here  at  Chapel  Hill,  but  the  prompt  and  able  aid  given  by  members  of  our  staff 
to  state  and  nation  during  the  rebuilding  period.  From  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  up  to  the  President,  University  men  and  women  have  been  in  constant 
demand.  The  specially  valuable  research,  information,  and  ability  of  the 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  deserve  particular  mention  here.  The 
concept  of  regional  surveys  and  full  coordination  of  regional  resources,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  such  experiments  as  the  T.  V.  A.,  stem  very  largely  from  the  pre¬ 
liminary  years  of  work  which  made  this  University  a  specially  adaptable 
instrument  in  the  nation’s  service  at  this  time,  and  since  the  Institute’s  work 
grows  out  of  the  entire  spirit  and  organization  of  the  University  itself,  this 
special  mention  is  an  index  of  the  work  of  an  institution  such  as  this  in  times 
of  national,  social  and  economic  crisis. 

The  War 

We  were  in  mid-stream  of  such  inspiring,  hopeful,  and  far  reaching  work 
when,  in  1939,  we  became  decidedly  aware  that  what  we  had  thought  were 
independent  epochs  of  history  from  1918  until  then,  were  merely  phases  in  a 
period  between  the  two  halves  of  one  war.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  intense 
interest  of  this  entire  community  in  all  the  aspects  of  our  life,  the  sincerity  and 
freedom  of  study  and  discussion,  the  venturesomeness  of  spirit  in  exploring,  had 
prepared  this  community  for  the  onset  of  war,  even  when  as  always  in  the  first 
stages  of  such  things,  it  seemed  to  be  a  foreign  war  and  could  be  distinguished 
only  by  the  discerning,  as  a  present  threat.  In  the  year  1940  the  President  and 
the  Trustees,  with  full  support  of  faculty  and  students,  offered  the  full  facilities 
of  this  institution,  along  with  those  of  the  other  units  of  the  University,  to  the 
nation  in  the  national  emergency.  The  Trustees  desired  at  once  some  form  of 
compulsory  military  training  for  all  students.  We  requested  a  reserve  officers 
training  school,  but  were  told  by  the  military  authorities  at  first  that  no  more 
units  of  this  sort  were  being  established.  Consequently,  the  Trustees  directed, 
at  the  request  of  the  students  themselves,  that  physical  education  as  nearly 
similar  as  possible  to  military  training,  be  required  of  all  male  undergraduate 
students,  and  this  system  was  instituted  in  September,  1940,  (and  later,  at  their 
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request,  was  extended  to  all  undergraduate  women ) .  To  our  great  delight,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  beginning  of  that  same  year,  we  were  awarded  one  of  the  eight  new 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  instituted  by  the  United  States  Navy 
Department.  Captain  R.  S.  Haggart,  USN,  and  his  staff  joined  the  faculty  in 
September,  1940.  Captain  Haggart  has  been  succeeded  by  Captain  W.  S. 
Popham,  and  in  February  of  this  year,  we  graduated  the  four  year  class  which 
entered  in  September,  1940,  and  still  continue  the  N.R.O.T.C.  on  an  accelerated 
program;  but  the  initiative  of  our  students  created  another  distinguished  organ¬ 
ization,  the  Carolina  Volunteer  Training  Corps  which,  as  noted  above,  ran  for 
two  years. 

The  resources  of  the  faculty  were  immediately  thrown  into  the  National 
Defense  effort.  Research  for  the  Navy,  too  confidential  to  report  on  here,  was 
instituted  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  here  at  Chapel  Hill,  and 
gifted  men  in  research  from  many  other  departments  were  called  into  govern¬ 
ment  defense  work  here  and  there.  Our  Humanities  Division  demonstrated  its 
practical  connection  with  the  crisis  in  connection  with  our  Division  of  Social 
Sciences,  by  bringing  to  this  University  in  1940-1941,  the  South  American 
Summer  School,  which  brought  to  this  campus  representatives  of  a  majority 
of  the  nations  in  South  America  for  study  here  and  for  study  of  the  United 
States  from  here  as  a  base.  This  summer  school,  taking  place  here  in  winter,  in 
accordance  with  the  reversed  calendar  in  South  America,  was  ^immensely  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  will  and  sound  information.  It  was  followed  by  a  small  but 
serious  school  in  the  following  war  year;  but  before  the  summer  school  and 
after  it,  the  Inter  American  Institute,  headed  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Leavitt,  and  receiving 
full  cooperation  of  every  department  concerned,  has  been  making  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  cultural  relations  of  North  and  South  America. 

Navy  and  Army  Units 

In  the  spring  of  1942,  the  United  States  Navy  established  in  Chapel  Hill 
one  of  four  pre-flight  training  schools,  designating  this  as  a  center  for  training 
cadets  from  the  middle  states  and  the  northeast.  It  has  been  commanded  suc¬ 
cessively  to  date  by  Captain  O.  O.  Kessing,  Commander  John  P.  Graff,  and 
Commander  James  P.  Raugh.  In  the  spring  of  1943,  a  section  of  Army  Avia¬ 
tion  cadets,  under  command  of  Captain  J.  C.  Skinner  was  sent  here  to  study 
pre-meteorology.  On  July  1,  1943,  the  first  contingent  of  the  Navy  V-12  unit 
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was  sent  here.  On  August  1,  another  Army  unit  in  Area  and  Languages,  under 
the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program,  was  sent  to  Chapel  Hill.  The  com¬ 
manding  officers  were  successively,  Colonel  J.  A.  McAndrew,  Captain  E.  V. 
Horton,  and  Major  George  Mathews.  The  need  for  instruction,  the  acceleration 
of  our  program,  placing  all  schools  and  departments  on  a  twelve  months  basis, 
and  the  simultaneous  departure  of  one-fourth  of  our  staff  for  military  service, 
strained  every  facility  of  this  university;  but  I  know  of  no  problem,  small  or 
great,  which  has  not  been  reasonably  well  solved  by  the  free  cooperation  of 
academic  and  military  authorities  concerned.  It  is  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  a 
community  at  war.  Things  move  swiftly.  It  would  be  idle  to  report  definitely 
on  any  one  program,  but  we  are  proud  that  this  effort  is  our  major  program. 
Our  first  contingent  of  students  was  almost  altogether  made  up  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  already  in  process  here  or  at  some  other  institution.  As  the  program  has 
gone  on,  we  are  getting  more  and  more  men  direct  from  the  fleet  itself.  They 
come  from  battle  areas,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  every  walk  in 
life.  They  are  men  who  have  been  inspired  by  the  possibility  of  what  a  college 
might  mean  to  them,  not  only  in  military  training,  but  as  an  opportunity  in 
life.  I  think  we  have  never  had  a  better  class  of  students  than  we  find  in  the 
military  classes  which  have  come  to  us  through  the  circumstance  of  war. 

As  fully  as  we  are  occupied  with  this  current  program,  we  are,  nevertheless, 
trying  to  keep  an  eye  open  to  the  future.  A  committee  of  our  younger  faculty 
members,  headed  by  Dr.  Sherman  Smith,  is  exploring  every  suggestion  as  to 
special  services  this  University  may  yet  perform  during  the  war  and  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  and  the  faculty,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Committee  on  Schedule 
and  Program,  is  meeting  regularly  to  discuss  propositions  having  to  do  with 
education  during  the  war  and  after  the  war.  One  of  our  major  projects  has 
been  sponsored  by  Governor  J.  M.  Broughton;  namely,  a  central  hospital  at 
Chapel  Hill,  supported  by  district  hospitals,  designed  to  employ  the  resources 
of  the  community,  the  state,  and  the  nation  in  adequate  hospital  care  for  those 
otherwise  unable  to  receive  it.  In  connection  with  this  hospital,  we  have  lively 
hopes  of  expanding  our  present  two  year  Medical  School  into  a  four  year  school. 
We  hope  to  build  here  a  medical  teaching  and  hospitalization  center  for  the 
entire  state.  The  plan  is  meeting  with  excellent  response  both  from  the  medical 
profession  proper,  from  public  health  officials,  and  from  public  and  private 


interests. 
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I  began  this  report  with  a  reference  to  our  campus  as  being  practically  worn 
out.  The  geological  structure  still  stands  and  the  trees  are  still  sturdy,  but  I 
think  one  of  our  primary  needs  is  the  restoration  of  our  grounds  to  their  ancient 
beauty,  even  as  we  plan  the  new  structures  which  the  University  of  tomorrow 
will  need.  I  think  we  had  better  abandon  the  concept  of  a  rounded  out  and 
finished  campus;  a  place  so  alive  as  this  University  will  always  have  some 
ragged  edges. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  B.  House, 

Dean  of  Administration. 
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STATE  COLLEGE 
IN  RALEIGH 


To  President  Graham: 

The  following  is  a  rather  factual  statement  of  the  progress  made  by  State 
College  during  the  period  1934-1944.  Under  your  cooperative  leadership,  it 
is  believed  that  the  institution  has  progressed  educationally  and  spiritually  in 
proportion  to  the  material  progress. 

General 

Acquired  two  tracts  of  land,  one  of  75  acres  from  the  Virginia  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  and  a  second  tract  of  1275  acres  from  the  State  Highway  and  Public 
Works  Commission.  Both  are  strategically  located  and  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  agricultural  programs. 

Ten  buildings  have  been  constructed  and  two  reconditioned.  Five  of  these 
are  dormitories,  Becton,  Berry,  Clark  (now  converted  into  a  very  modern  in¬ 
firmary),  Alexander  and  Turlington,  which  house  692  students,  and  are  valued 
at  about  $725,000,  of  which  the  Government  granted  45%,  and  the  sponsors’ 
55%  was  obtained  by  bond  sales.  A  new  Textile  Building,  valued  at  $325,- 
000,  and  a  new  chemistry  building,  Withers  Hall,  valued  at  $385,000,  were 
built.  These  were  financed  by  45%  grants  and  55%  State  appropriations. 
Patterson  Hall  and  Tompkins  Hall  were  reconditioned  on  a  similar  basis.  A 
new  laundry,  value  $30,000,  and  a  new  building  now  rented  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration,  valued  at  $100,000,  were  built  under  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  Five  new  greenhouses  were  added.  The  Field 
House,  value  $25,000,  and  a  new  stadium,  Riddick  Field,  valued  at  $125,000, 
were  built  without  expense  to  the  State  as  the  result  of  alumni  activities  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  David  Clark,  of  Charlotte.  A  building  to  house  the 
unique  Diesel  Engineering  Teaching  laboratory  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$185,000  and  construction  has  been  started  on  the  Armory  Coliseum  made 
possible  by  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Babcock  of  Winston-Salem 
and  funds  allocated  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State. 
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The  Faculty 

Total  Doctors  Masters  Bachelors 

1934  1944  1934  1944  1934  1944  1934  1944 

129  242  30  88  79  108  20  46 

23.2%  36.2%  61.3%  44.6%  15.5%  19.1% 

Progress  has  been  made  on  two  most  important  points;  faculty  training  and 
student  scholarship. 

Enrollment 

by  SCHOOLS 

Year  Ending  ]une  1935  1936  1937  1938  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943  1944 

Agriculture  and  Forestry .  344  527  568  641  464  341  268  243  191  90 

Engineering  .  672  774  843  952  749  549  455  399  395  209 

Science  and  Business .  331  178  71  27  2  . 

Teacher  Education  .  216  204  187  217  161  153  117  120  73  25 

Textiles  .  311  334  354  374  252  171  136  118  101  33 

Basic  Division  of  College 

Agriculture  and  Forestry .  192  343  401  327  252  90 

Engineering .  330  692  935  1018  1238  567 

Teacher  Education .  57  106  145  111  86  25 

Textiles  .  78  150  201  220  202  62 

Unclassified  .  12  7  4  12  17  30  16  17  44 


Total  . 1874  2029  2030  2215  2297  2522  2688  2572  2555  1145 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

1934  1935  1936  1937  1938  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943 

Six  weeks  .  272  361  336  653  661  637  796  901  843  52 

Twelve  weeks .  428  457 

Others  .  216  237  170  167  117  101  35  .... 


Total  .  272  361  552  890  831  804  913  1002  1306  509 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  SUMMARY 

(Regular  Session,  Summer  School,  Short  Courses,  Correspondence  and  Extension  Students) 

1935  1936  1937  1938  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943  1944 

6491  6945  9052  10,638  10,088  10,213  11,881  12,667  8719  Not 

available 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 


Year  Ending  June 

1935 

1936  1937 

1938 

1939  1940  1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 < 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Bachelor  . 

..  48 

49 

51 

78 

80 

95 

73 

86 

67 

19 

Master  . 

...  2 

.... 

4 

13 

14 

14 

22 

10 

3 

6 

Engineering 

Bachelor . 

...  118 

89 

111 

96 

137 

147 

160 

152 

154 

83 

Master  . 

...  4 

2 

3 

•  ••• 

12 

7 

6 

5 

3 

1 

Science  and  Business 

Bachelor  . 

..  48 

49 

36 

24 

3 

1 

Master  . 

..  2 

3 

2 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Teacher  Education 

Bachelor  . 

..  50 

22 

47 

56 

24 

54 

35 

51 

35 

11 

Master  . 

..  1 

.... 

„„ 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

Textile 

Bachelor  . 

..  41 

47 

56 

77 

64 

72 

58 

62 

50 

9 

Master  . 

. 

1 

.... 

.... 

3 

2 

4 

6 

0 

1 

Total 

Bachelor  . 

..  305 

256 

301 

331 

308 

369 

326 

351 

306 

122 

Master  . 

..  9 

6 

9 

15 

31 

27 

34 

22 

10 

10 

Grand  Total  . 

..  314 

262 

310 

346 

339 

396 

360 

373 

316 

132 

*  Candidate. 


Basic  Division 


The  Basic  Division  was  organized  upon  the  closing  out  of  the  School  of 
Science  and  Business  under  resolution  of  the  Trustees.  All  students  during  the 
first  two  years  of  residence,  except  those  with  advanced  standing,  are  registered 
in  and  administered  by  the  Basic  Division.  This  Division  operates  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  and  inexpensive  counseling  system  for  students.  Counseling  covers  all 
required  college  activities  and  the  dormitory  life  of  students. 

In  the  Basic  Division  are  grouped  the  Departments  of  History  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  English,  Ethics  and  Religion,  Economics,  Sociology,  Modern  Languages, 
and  Physical  Education.  (It  is  planned  to  add  a  Department  of  Geography  at 
the  close  of  the  war. ) 


School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Curricula  have  been  revised  to  place  more  stress  on  fundamental  subjects, 
the  sciences  and  the  humanities,  resulting  in  a  better  correlation  between  these 
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subjects  and  technical  agriculture.  There  is  a  fine  correlation  between  the  re¬ 
search  program  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  teaching  of 
advanced  technical  subjects.  The  Department  of  Forestry  was  raised  in  rating 
to  the  Division  of  Forestry.  This  Division  now  has  a  forest  laboratory  of  about 
85,000  acres,  due  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  Sprunt  Hill,  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Forestry  Foundation,  Incorporated,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Clarence 
Poe,  and  a  gift  from  the  Government.  The  Departments  of  Rural  Sociology 
and  Experimental  Statistics  were  created  largely  as  the  results  of  grants  from 
the  General  Education  Board,  obtained  by  President  Graham.  Lieutenant 
Richard  J.  Reynolds,  USNR,  makes  an  annual  gift  to  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  $5,000.  Also,  Lieutenant  Reynolds  has  given  $25,000  to  be 
used  in  agricultural  education  through  special  motion  pictures.  Faculty  degrees 
in  this  school;  doctors,  37%  in  1934  and  56%  in  1944;  masters  54%  in  1934 
and  36%  in  1944;  bachelors  .9%  in  1934  and  .8%  in  1944.  Enrollment 
increased  from  338  in  1934  to  612  in  1940  and  has  now  dropped  to  145. 
Degrees  awarded  annually  increased  from  52  in  1934  to  96  in  1940,  and 
dropped  to  26  in  1944. 

Division  of  Teacher  Education 

The  Division  of  Teacher  Education  was  completely  reconstructed  from  the 
Department  of  Education.  Its  functions  are  now  confined  to  the  training  of 
teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  of  Industrial  Arts,  of  Industrial  Education, 
and  of  counselors  and  guidance  personnel.  The  Division  is  now  housed  on 
two  floors  of  the  reconditioned  Tompkins  Hall.  New  facilities  for  the  Division 
include  laboratories,  machines,  tools,  work  benches,  classrooms,  and  library 
facilities.  Several  strong  persons  have  been  added  to  the  staff. 

School  of  Engineering 

Upon  reorganization  as  a  result  of  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1931,  and  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Trustees,  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Mathematics 
were  transferred  to  the  School  of  Engineering.  The  combining  of  engineering 
instruction  in  the  consolidated  University  was  completed  in  1938.  The  late 
Dean  Wallace  Carl  Riddick  was  succeeded  in  1937  by  Colonel  Blake  Ragsdale 
Van  Leer,  who  resigned  last  month  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology.  Enrollment  in  1933-34  was  600  and  in  1940-41  it  was 
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1633,  placing  it  in  the  top  six  engineering  schools  of  America.  Faculty  im¬ 
provement  and  participation  in  professional  societies  have  been  gratifying. 

The  Aeronautical  Engineering  Laboratory,  50  by  80  feet,  was  built  in 
1941.  The  Diesel  Engineering  Laboratory  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $185,000.  (Our  gratitude  for  this  goes  to  Governor 
Broughton.)  The  Bureau  of  Ships  of  the  Navy  Department  is  equipping  this 
laboratory.  When  finished,  it  will  be  the  most  complete  internal  combustion 
laboratory  in  America.  The  Mechanical  Engineering  laboratories  have  been 
reconstructed  throughout  in  the  last  ten  years.  All  other  laboratories  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  new  apparatus,  the  latest  of  which  is  ten- 
thousand-dollar  electronic  apparatus. 

In  the  ten  years  the  Departments  of  Engineering  Mechanics,  Geological 
Engineering,  General  Engineering,  Aeronautical  Engineering,  and  Architecture 
have  been  created.  The  tendency  toward  high  specialization  made  such  action 
imperative.  The  creation  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  was  upon  the  in¬ 
sistent  request  from  the  North  Carolina  Section  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 

The  participation  of  the  Engineering  School  in  the  war  program  has  been 
outstanding.  It  was  early  selected  by  the  Navy  Department  to  give  instruction 
in  internal  combustion  engines.  The  confidence  of  that  Department  in  our 
work  is  demonstrated  in  the  new  Diesel  Engineering  Laboratory  and  a  twelve 
times  greater  enrollment  of  naval  officers.  State  College  Engineering  School 
was  on  the  War  Department’s  initial  list  of  engineering  schools  to  give  ad¬ 
vanced  engineering  in  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  and  for  the 
largest  number  of  trainees  in  the  Fourth  Service  Command.  (Confidentially, 
it  is  still  on  the  list  for  the  largest  number  of  advanced  engineering  trainees  of 
the  three  engineering  schools  remaining  in  the  advanced  program. ) 

Textile  School 

All  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  Dean  Emeritus  Thomas  Nelson,  who  brought 
the  Textile  School  from  one  worn-out  loom  in  a  small  room  in  Holladay  Hall 
to  its  present  position  of  the  outstanding  textile  school  of  the  South,  not  sur- 
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passed  by  any  in  the  Nation,  and  it  has  the  largest  enrollment  in  a  degree¬ 
granting  textile  school. 


Year  Enrollment  Graduates 

1933-34 .  202  33 

1937-38 .  372  75 

1942-43 .  301  39 


In  1935,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $15,000  for  new  equipment,  which 
was  used  to  replace  obsolete  and  worn-out  looms.  Also,  the  1935  Legislature 
appropriated  $40,000  for  an  addition  to  Tompkins  Hall.  The  Public  Works 
Administration  program  enabled  the  College  to  secure  a  new  $325,000  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Textile  School  and  to  secure  a  grant  of  about  $32,000  additional 
funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  Tompkins  Hall  for  housing  the  Division  of 
Teacher  Education  and  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

The  Textile  Foundation  was  organized  in  1942  by  the  following  Board  of 
Directors,  who  have  raised  more  than  $500,000  cash  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
textile  education:  President  W.  J.  Carter,  Vice  President  A.  G.  Myers,  Treas¬ 
urer  W.  H.  Ruffin,  Secretary  David  Clark,  and  Directors  W.  J.  Carter,  J.  Spen¬ 
cer  Love,  John  H.  Voehringer,  K.  P.  Lewis,  C.  A.  Cannon,  R.  H.  Johnston, 
David  Clark,  B.  B.  Gossett,  R.  S.  Dickson,  E.  A.  Terrell,  R.  L.  Harris,  K.  S. 
Tanner,  A.  A.  Shuford,  Jr.,  J.  Ed.  Millis,  O.  Max  Gardner,  H.  M.  Slater,  Luther 
Hodges,  R.  M.  Hanes,  A.  G.  Myers,  A.  M.  Dixon,  S.  W.  Cramer,  W.  B.  Cole, 
and  W.  L.  Manning.  Special  tribute  in  this  movement  is  due  to  dozens  of 
textile  manufacturers.  At  the  top  of  the  list  should  be  placed  three  alumni, 
Mr.  David  Clark,  Mr.  W.  J.  Carter,  and  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner.  Grants 
from  the  Textile  Foundation  have  made  it  possible  to  reorganize  and  greatly 
augment  the  Textile  School  staff. 

New  programs  and  services  to  the  industry  are  just  beginning.  There  have 
been  added  to  the  staff  in  addition  to  a  new  dean,  a  liaison  man  with  the  in¬ 
dustry,  a  new  head  of  the  Yarn  Manufacturing  Department,  and  a  new  head 
of  the  Knitting  Department.  High  salaries  had  to  be  paid  these  four  men, 
because  of  the  high  salaries  paid  by  the  industry  for  top  men.  The  College  is 
grateful  to  the  North  Carolina  Textile  Foundation  for  the  grants  which  made 
possible  the  employment  of  needed  men. 
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Graduate  Work 

Degrees 

Professional 

Year 

Enrollment 

Awarded 

Degrees 

1934-35  . 

.  37 

9 

3 

1935-36  . 

.  47 

7 

1 

1936-37  . 

.  53 

12 

1 

1937-38  . 

.  98 

11 

3 

1938-39  . 

.  119 

31 

2 

1939-40  . 

.  121 

27 

2 

1940-41  . 

.  128 

36 

5 

1941-42  . 

.  133 

23 

1 

1942-43  . 

.  54 

8 

0 

1943-44  . 

.  48 

2 

0 

Publications:  Books,  22;  textbooks,  29;  technical  papers,  546;  bulletins, 

101. 

The  increase  in  earned  doctorates  on  the  teaching  staff  from  30  to  88  in  ten 
years  and  the  increase  from  20  earned  doctorates  to  45  in  ten  years  on  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  staff  has  placed  the  staffs  well  on  the  level  required 
for  graduate  and  research  work. 


Library 

The  staff  increased  from  five  members,  two  of  whom  held  degrees  in  library 
science,  in  1934  to  nine,  eight  of  whom  hold  degrees  in  library  science,  in 
1944.  An  attractive  and  well  equipped  "browsing  room”  on  the  main  floor 
has  been  opened  to  students.  Books,  exclusive  of  documents,  33,000  in  1934, 
55,000  in  1940,  67,000  in  1943,  and  the  number  should  exceed  70,000  by 
July  1,  1944.  This  is  an  increase  of  112%  in  ten  years.  The  number  of 
periodicals  received  was  515  in  1934  and  is  now  886. 


Military  Training 


Military  training  has  since  3  October  1889  been  a  requirement.  The  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  has  varied  with  the  over-all 
college  enrollment.  The  following  table  indicates  changes: 


Year 

September  30,  1934 
September  30,  1939 
September  30,  1942 
March  24,  1944  . 


Seniors 

Total 

70 

1008 

97 

1401 

142 

1701 

None  (a) 

252  (b) 

(a)  Advanced  course  suspended  for  the  duration. 

(b)  Only  physically  qualified  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
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In  the  ten-year  period,  about  920  Reserve  Officers  were  produced.  Some 
out  of  school  only  a  few  years  have  attained  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  ten  years 
an  estimated  12,497  men  received  some  military  training  at  State  College.  A 
brilliant  page  of  State  and  National  history  is  being  written  in  World  War  II 
by  State  College  ROTC  men.  The  Alumni  Office  estimates  more  than  5000 
now  in  military  service  and  these  include  one  vice  admiral,  one  major  general, 
and  at  least  five  brigadier  generals. 

The  Military  Department  handled  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program 
trainees,  which  reached  a  peak  of  1450  at  one  time.  Also,  the  department 
had  indirect  supervision  over  800  Army  Air  Force  trainees.  At  one  time  during 
the  current  school  year,  there  were  2772  men  in  uniform  on  the  campus. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 

The  YMCA  is  the  only  student  union  and  social  center  on  the  campus. 
This  institution  has  been  most  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  conducted.  The 
building  has  been  reconditioned  and  converted  from  one  in  which  about  60% 
of  the  space  was  in  use  to  one  in  which  all  space  is  used  efficiently.  The  YMCA 
conducts  a  student  Self-Help  Bureau.  In  the  school  year  1936-37,  this  Bureau 
placed  537  self-help  students  on  jobs  for  which  they  were  paid  $53,257. 

The  YMCA  conducts  all  kinds  of  entertainment  programs  and  has  been 
indispensable  in  assisting  the  Army  and  Navy  trainees  during  the  past  fifteen 
months. 

College  Extension  Division 

During  the  period  1934-41,  extension  classes  were  organized  in  twenty -six 
counties  in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  with  enrollment  as  follows:  2218  in  1935, 
2585  in  1936,  2052  in  1937,  1370  in  1938,  1300  in  1939,  964  in  1940,  and 
764  in  1941.  (The  dropping  off  of  enrollment  caused  by  changes  in  require- 
quirements  for  teacher  certificates.) 

Correspondence  courses  for  college  credit  are  offered  in  more  than  thirty 
subjects  and  the  enrollment  was  as  follows:  1066  in  1935,  1208  in  1936, 
1227  in  1937,  1305  in  1938,  1323  in  1939,  1318  in  1940,  and  1370  in 
1941.  Short  residence  courses  of  a  practical  nature  have  been  given  in  thirteen 
subjects,  with  enrollment  as  follows:  412  in  1937,  770  in  1938,  691  in  1939, 
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845  in  1940,  and  841  in  1941.  Defense  training  since  1940  has  included: 
Engineering  Defense  Training,  828  persons  trained;  Vocational  Training  for 
National  Defense,  479  persons  trained;  Engineering,  Science,  and  Management 
War  Training,  in  which  9310  people  have  been  trained  to  date  at  Raleigh  and 
other  war  production  centers  in  North  Carolina. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  Extension  Division  has  enrolled  39,492  students 
on  all  levels. 

War  Training  Programs 

The  first  military  trainees  in  the  present  war  were  naval  officers.  About 
twenty  line  officers  of  the  Navy  were  sent  to  the  College  early  in  1942  for 
training  in  internal  combustion  engines.  This  program  has  expanded  from  a 
class  of  twenty  naval  officers  to  one  of  240  naval  officers.  In  the  beginning, 
the  small  internal  combustion  engine  laboratory  of  the  College  was  used.  The 
small  college  laboratory  has  been  replaced  by  a  building  which  cost  $185,000. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  sent  800  pre-flight  cadets  to  the  College  on  1  March 
1943.  The  strength  of  800  has  been  rather  constantly  maintained.  These  men 
remain  for  five  months  of  academic  instruction,  the  major  portion  of  which 
is  on  a  college  level.  The  academic  instruction  includes  Mathematics,  80  hours; 
Physics,  180  hours;  History,  60  hours;  Geography,  60  hours;  English,  60 
hours;  Medical  Aid,  20  hours;  Civil  Air  Regulations,  15  hours. 

On  16  April  1943,  a  Specialized  Training  Assignment  and  Reclassification 
(STAR)  Unit  was  opened,  with  an  authorized  strength  of  1000.  Men  received 
into  this  unit  were  classified  for  some  term  of  the  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program.  If  time  permitted,  the  classified  trainees  were  given  refresher  instruc¬ 
tion  until  shipped  to  regular  ASTP  units. 

The  STAR  unit  was  replaced  on  1  August  1943  with  a  regular  unit  of  the 
Army  Specialized  Training  Program  of  1450  authorized  strength,  1000  for 
the  Basic  Phase  and  450  for  Advanced  Engineering.  This  was  the  largest  regu¬ 
lar  ASTP  unit  within  the  Fourth  Service  Command.  There  are  only  three 
Advanced  Engineering  units  in  the  Fourth  Service  Command  remaining  in 
the  AST  Program  and  State  College  is  one  of  these,  with  the  largest  assign¬ 
ment  of  advanced  engineering  trainees.  The  class  and  laboratory  schedules  of 
trainees  totaled  about  27  hours  per  week,  plus  5  hours  of  military  drill,  plus  6 
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hours  of  physical  training,  plus  18  hours  of  supervised  study,  or  a  total  of  56 
hours  a  week. 

Special  commendation  should  go  to  Professor  R.  B.  Rice  for  handling  the 
Navy  Diesel  Engineering  instruction  and  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Fisher  for  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program.  On  18  January  1944, 
Colonel  L.  W.  Nichols,  Director  of  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Division  of 
the  Fourth  Service  Command,  wrote  Dr.  Fisher  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  has  been  so  efficiently 
and  successfully  handled  at  North  Carolina  State  College  that  I  feel 
that  an  expression  of  appreciation  would  be  timely. 

"The  stress  and  storms  of  early  days  of  the  ASTP  are  gone,  but  not 
forgotten.  And  well  remembered  is  your  fine  cooperation,  and  that  of 
your  staff,  under  trying  circumstances. 

"Your  wholehearted  acceptance  of  the  Program  has  played  a  major 
part  in  its  success  in  the  South  and  we  are  grateful  to  you.” 

At  one  time  in  the  war  training  program,  there  were  2772  men  in  uniform 
on  State  College  campus,  all  preparing  for  some  phase  of  combat. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Ten  years  of  progress  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  the  out¬ 
standing  thing  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  agriculture  during  the  decade 
1934-1944.  Credit  for  this  should  go  to  Governor  Broughton,  who  used  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  beneficial  legislation  and  in  other  ways,  and  to  President 
Graham. 

In  1934,  the  Station  consisted  of  eight  departments,  with  a  technical  staff 
of  forty -five  research  workers.  Nine  of  this  group,  or  20%,  held  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  Now  there  are  twelve  departments,  with  one  hundred  fifteen  research 
workers,  and  fifty-two  of  these,  or  45  %  hold  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

The  following  research  facilities  have  recently  been  added: 

1.  Animal  Husbandry  Research  Farm — College  and  Station  farm  six  miles 
west  of  Raleigh,  for  research  in  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

2.  McCullers  Branch  Station — Research  farm  ten  miles  south  of  Raleigh 
for  field  research  in  Agronomy,  Horticulture,  Plant  Pathology,  and 
Entomology. 
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3.  Dairy  Research  Farm  ( Piedmont ) — Farm  in  Iredell  County,  for  research 
on  dairy  production  problems  in  the  Piedmont  area. 

4.  Apple  Research  Laboratory — Small  laboratory  in  Wilkes  County  for 
horticultural  and  other  research  work  on  apples. 

5.  Peach  Research  Laboratory — Small  laboratory  and  peach  orchard  in 
Moore  County  for  horticultural  and  other  research  work  on  peaches. 

6.  Soil  Research  Laboratory — Near  Wilmington,  for  special  soils  work  in 
conjunction  with  truck  and  bulb  crop  production. 

7.  Research  Greenhouses — Construction  of  four  research  greenhouses  at 
Raleigh,  for  Agronomy,  Plant  Pathology,  and  Horticulture. 


Source  of  Research  Funds 

1934 

1941 

1944 

1.  Federal  Grant  Funds 

Hatch  . 

. $  15,000 

$  15,000 

$  15,000 

Adams  . 

.  15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Purnell  . 

.  60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

Bankhead-Jones  . 

102,628 

106,085 

2.  State  Funds 

State  Department  of  Agriculture . 

.  28,657 

26,252 

None 

State  Appropriation  . 

63,840 

152,299 

3.  Miscellaneous 

Gifts  . 

.  3,653 

20,514 

15,671 

Receipts . 

.  10,024 

20,765 

33,484 

Totals . 

. $132,334 

$233,999 

$397,539 

The  Director  States:  "If  the  present  interest  in  agricultural  research  can  be 
maintained,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  will  soon  become  one  of  the 
leading  stations  in  the  country.  It  now  stands  near  the  top  among  Southern 
institutions.  At  present,  some  of  the  best  scientists  in  their  fields  in  the  country 
are  on  the  Station  staff.  Research  men  on  the  Station  staff  are  proving  to  be 
the  backbone  of  a  rapidly  developing  graduate  program  in  agriculture. 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has  as  its  primary  and  fundamental 
duty  the  teaching  of  improved  methods  and  practices  in  all  phases  of  farming 
and  homemaking  to  rural  people.  Since  1934,  the  work  has  been  accelerated 
because  the  Service  has  had  to  administer  the  educational  work  of  many  gov¬ 
ernmental  programs  with  which  the  people  were  not  acquainted. 
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The  Extension  Service  aided  in  the  expanding  of  rural  electric  lines.  There 
are  151,532  country  homes  enjoying  this  power  now  as  compared  with  11,558 
in  1935.  The  Extension  Service  took  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  work,  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  the  people,  and  handled  its  local  administration  until  its  best 
features  were  widely  adopted;  soil  conservation  was  promoted,  with  the  State 
forming  the  first  Soil  Conservation  District,  and  adding  others  until  now  seven¬ 
teen  districts,  covering  sixty-one  counties,  including  190,935  farms,  have  been 
formed.  Cooperation  was  given  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  especially  in 
its  soil  saving,  forestry,  fertilizer,  and  farm  management  programs,  and  much 
spade  work  was  done  in  helping  the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  become 
established. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Extension  Service  consisted  of  242  workers.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  543  workers,  exclusive  of  the  emergency  farm  labor 
assistants,  stenographic  and  clerical  help.  Added  to  these  are  approximately 
30,000  neighborhood  leaders  who  have  been  selected  by  their  fellow  citizens 
in  the  small,  local  communities  to  promote  the  agricultural  programs  now 
operating  in  the  State. 

There  are  also  6644  4-H  Club  leaders  aiding  in  this  valuable  program  with 
the  young  rural  boys  and  girls  as  compared  with  3782  in  1934.  In  1934,  there 
were  21,409  4-H  Club  members  enrolled  as  compared  with  91,200  at  present. 
The  type  of  work  that  these  young  people  are  doing  and  the  percentage  of 
completions  have  been  vastly  improved  in  the  ten-year  period. 

Each  of  the  100  counties  is  now  organized  into  home  demonstration  work 
as  compared  with  about  70  counties  ten  years  ago.  In  these  counties  there  are 
100,731  home  demonstration  club  members  and  26,715  leaders,  as  compared 
with  35,234  members  and  5,569  leaders  in  1934. 

As  to  the  progress  made  generally  in  farming,  a  few  examples  are  given 
which  will  serve  as  an  indication.  Last  year,  1943,  was  a  dry  year,  a  poor  crop 
year,  yet  tobacco  went  to  965  pounds  an  acre  as  compared  with  only  900 
pounds  for  the  ten-year  average,  and  in  1942,  the  acre  yield  was  1,110  pounds 
per  acre.  Corn  increased  from  18.9  bushels  an  acre  for  the  average  of  the 
previous  ten  years  to  22  bushels  in  1943;  wheat  from  10.2  to  11.5,  and  small 
increases  were  noted  in  acre  yields  of  hays,  soybeans,  potatoes,  and  peanuts. 

The  acreage  of  legumes  and  grasses  increased  from  484,688  acres  in  1936 
to  1,211,012  in  1942  and  the  acreage  of  green  manure  crops  (for  plowing 
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under  for  soil  improvement)  increased  during  the  same  period  from  475,291 
acres  to  1,786,430  acres.  The  increase  in  applications  of  limestone  used  largely 
on  these  crops  and  on  pasture  lands,  jumped  from  30,584  tons  in  1926  to 
510,700  tons  in  1943.  The  increase  in  terraces  ran  to  about  6  million  feet  in 
the  same  period. 

According  to  the  last  census,  out  of  the  first  100  counties  in  the  United 
States  in  value  of  products  from  the  home  garden,  North  Carolina  placed  24 
counties  and  out  of  the  first  1 00  counties  in  value  of  farm  products  used  on  the 
farm,  the  State  had  19.  This  means  that  in  the  value  of  gardens,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  stands  at  the  top,  and  in  the  value  of  its  live-at-home  program,  no  other 
State  exceeds  this  one.  Back  in  1934,  the  home  demonstration  workers  had 
established  28  curb  markets  with  1,318  farm  women  selling  $176,237.96 
worth  of  surplus  produce.  Last  year,  there  were  5 1  of  these  markets  at  which 
2,114  persons  sold  products  in  the  amount  of  $2,127,352.72. 

Then  there  are  the  small  cooperative  hog  markets.  The  first  such  shipment 
was  made  from  Tarboro  in  1934.  Today  there  are  six  of  these  small  markets 
and  since  they  were  established,  they  have  sold  305,027  hogs  worth  $5,651,- 
678.28.  The  little  markets  have  stimulated  hog  production  and  hog  buying  to 
the  extent  that  large  packing  plants  have  opened  buying  stations  which  have 
replaced,  to  a  large  extent,  the  small  cooperative  markets. 

In  dairying,  the  State  produced  145,581,000  gallons  of  milk  in  1934  as 
compared  with  175,326,000  gallons  last  year.  In  1934,  poultrymen  produced 
49,167,000  dozens  of  eggs  as  compared  with  84,167,000  last  year.  Beef  cattle 
herds  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  although  such  a  herd  was  a  rarity 
ten  years  ago. 

Soybeans,  cowpeas,  and  peanuts  for  seed  increased  from  386,000  acres  in 
1934  to  763,000  acres  in  1943.  The  acreage  of  hay  crops  was  981,000  acres 
in  1934  compared  with  1,373,000  in  1943. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  measuring  rods  which  indicate  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  The  final  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  rural  homes,  where  the  Extension 
Service  feels  that  the  record  can  be  seen  in  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
when  the  work  was  begun. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  Harrelson, 

Dean  of  Administration. 
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REPORT  OF  W.  C.  JACKSON 
DEAN  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


THE  WOMAN’S  COLLEGE 
IN  GREENSBORO 


To  President  Graham: 

By  provisions  of  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1931,  the  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women  became  the  Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
on  July  31,  1932.  The  two  years  from  1932  to  1934  may  be  described  as 
years  of  transition  for  the  college  for  during  that  time  several  committees  of  the 
faculty  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University  were  engaged  in  work 
which  resulted  in  a  number  of  recommendations  affecting  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  college. 


Administration 

Probably  the  most  important  of  these  recommendations  dealt  with  changes 
in  administration.  These  changes  were  adopted  and  put  into  effect  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1934.  The  first  of  these  was  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Dean  of 
Administration;  second,  the  office  of  Dean  of  Women;  third,  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  nine  members,  three  of  whom  are  ex-officio  (the  Dean  of 
Administration,  the  Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Controller),  four  elected 
by  the  faculty  and  two  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Administration.  I  regard  the 
creation  and  the  work  of  this  advisory  committee  as  of  the  highest  importance. 
Technically,  the  committee  is  advisory  in  character  and  its  recommendations  go 
to  the  Dean  of  Administration  and  thence  to  the  President  of  the  University. 
Every  single  item  of  importance  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  college  in 
these  ten  years  has  had  the  consideration  of  this  committee.  All  selections  of 
new  members  of  the  faculty,  promotions  and  increases  in  salary  have  been 
passed  upon  by  this  committee.  The  establishment  of  new  departments,  the 
management  and  control  of  every  phase  of  college  life,  of  policies  and  all 
problems  of  any  consequence  whatsoever  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Its  recommendations,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  been  unanimous;  in 
no  major  decision  has  there  ever  been  disagreement  by  the  Dean  of  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  no  recommendation  of  the  committee  and  the  Dean  has  been 
overruled  by  the  President.  I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  work  of  this 
committee.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  democracy  at  its  best  in  college  adminis- 
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tration.  During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  two  members  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Dean  of  Administration,  a  provision  which  existed  when  I  came  to  that 
office.  I  have  been  ready  and  willing  for  some  time  that  this  provision  be 
changed  and  I  now  recommend  that  henceforth  six  members  of  the  committee 
be  elected  by  the  faculty,  leaving  the  three  ex-officio  members  as  at  present. 

The  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  deserves  special  mention.  After  one  year 
of  its  existence,  Miss  Harriet  Elliott  became  Dean.  Under  her  leadership  during 
the  past  nine  years,  this  office  has  attracted  national  attention  in  educational 
circles.  With  an  able  corps  of  fifteen  counselors  assisting  her,  Miss  Elliott  has 
put  into  effect  a  system  of  administration  of  student  life  that  has  been  extraordi¬ 
narily  successful  and  has  won  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  student  body,  the 
faculty  and  the  parents  of  students.  The  entire  social  life  of  the  college  has 
undergone  a  quickened  change  that  has  added  much  to  the  life  of  the  college 
community.  With  "responsible  freedom”  as  the  guiding  principle  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  college  has  achieved  a  degree  of  democratic  spirit  and  procedure 
that  has  lifted  the  morale  of  the  entire  community  to  its  highest  level. 

Two  other  changes  in  administration  are  worthy  of  mention.  First,  the 
establishment  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Admissions  in  the  Registrar’s  Office, 
and  the  other,  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  Class  Chairmen.  Both  of  these 
changes  have  proven  especially  satisfactory  and  effective. 

Enrollment 

Beginning  with  an  enrollment  of  223  the  opening  year  of  the  college,  the 
number  of  students  gradually  and  steadily  increased  over  the  years  until  it 
reached  1,886  in  the  year  1930-31.  Then  came  a  decline.  In  the  year  1934, 
the  first  year  of  this  report,  the  enrollment  was  1,266.  In  1935  it  went  to 
1,386,  and  continued  to  rise  each  year  thereafter  until  it  reached  2,266  in  1942. 
The  enrollment  this  year  is  2,260.  The  total  enrollment  is  fixed  by  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  our  dormitory  space.  We  do  not  permit  students  to  live  off  the  campus 
except  in  their  own  homes.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have  turned  away  a 
large  number  of  applicants.  At  the  present  moment  our  applications  far  exceed 
any  previous  year  and  we  will  be  compelled  to  refuse  admission  this  year  to 
several  hundred  students.  It  is  apparent  that  a  far-reaching  decision  with 
reference  to  the  future  of  the  college  should  soon  be  made.  We  admit  approxi- 
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mately  300  out-of-state  students,  an  arrangement  fixed  by  the  budget  com¬ 
mission,  that  is  quite  satisfactory  and  meets  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
students  and  the  faculty. 

Academic  Progress 

A — New  Departments 

In  this  ten-year  period,  five  new  departments  have  been  established:  Art, 
Philosophy,  Geography,  Classical  Civilization  and  Public  Relations.  Four  of 
these  departments  have  definitely  strengthened  the  Liberal  Arts  program.  The 
growth  of  the  Art  department  has  been  noteworthy.  From  a  flat  beginning  the 
department  now  has  a  faculty  of  eight  members  with  an  enrollment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  275  students  and  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  first 
departments  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  South,  respected  alike  by  artists  and  art 
educators.  In  connection  with  the  department,  the  Weatherspoon  Art  Gallery 
has  been  established  and  the  Friends  of  Weatherspoon  Art  Gallery  has  also 
been  organized  and  is  working  with  interest  to  the  benefit  of  the  Gallery  and 
the  department. 

Work  in  the  Philosophy  department  is  suspended  at  present  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  head  of  the  department  is  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  fill  his  place  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  department  of  Geography  was  established  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
urgent  demand  for  this  increasingly  important  and  popular  subject.  The  depart¬ 
ment  is  growing  rapidly. 

The  department  of  Classical  Civilization,  including  Greek  for  the  first  time 
in  the  college  curriculum,  adds  an  indispensable  value  to  our  Liberal  Arts  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  growth  and  the  strength  of  this  department  testify  to  the  need 
for  and  value  of  it. 

The  department  of  Public  Relations  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  of  the 
divisions  of  the  college.  It  has  charge  of  all  placement  work  both  on  and  off 
the  campus  and  of  self-help  activities,  and  it  includes  the  work  of  the  News 
Bureau  and  also  the  Extension  Division.  The  head  of  this  department  is  a  sort 
of  contact  man  with  the  entire  school  system  of  the  State  as  well  as  with  other 
agencies  and  organizations  related  to  our  college  program.  Its  work  has  been 
highly  successful. 
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B — Scholastic  Recognition 

As  evidence  of  the  academic  standing  of  the  college,  the  following  national 
organizations  have  been  established  at  the  college  during  this  ten-year  period: 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Pi  Kappa  Lambda — National  Honorary  Music  Society 
Sigma  Delta  Pi — National  Spanish  Fraternity 
Omicron  Nu — National  Home  Economics  Fraternity 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon — National  Business  Education  Fraternity 
Tau  Psi  Omega — National  French  Fraternity 

These  are  all  national  fraternities  with  membership  based  on  scholastic 
achievement  and,  of  course,  exist  only  in  colleges  of  the  best  academic  rating. 

C — Curriculum 

Aside  from  the  establishment  of  the  new  departments  few  fundamental 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  curriculum.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a 
few  new  courses  have  been  added  but  we  find  that  our  curriculum  already 
offered  practically  all  of  the  work  needed  as  basic  courses  for  the  demands  of 
war  activities.  Many  new  courses  have  been  added  in  various  departments 
which  have  strengthened  our  offerings.  Recently  the  faculty  started  study  of 
the  curriculum  which  is  still  in  progress.  The  faculty  is  keenly  alert  to  the 
present  situation  in  education  throughout  the  country  and  will  continue  its 
careful  consideration  of  possible  and  proper  changes. 

D — Literary  Work 

Since  this  college  does  not  have  a  Graduate  School  and  since  its  major  aim 
and  work  is  in  the  realm  of  instruction,  the  publication  of  the  results  of  research 
and  of  scholarly  work  is  not  as  large  as  in  institutions  where  such  a  program 
does  exist.  None-the-less,  our  faculty  has  produced  in  these  years  a  very 
creditable  amount  of  publications.  The  following  members  of  our  faculty  have, 
in  these  ten  years,  published  work  that  deserve  special  mention:  A.  M.  Arnett, 
B.  B.  Kendrick,  Allen  Tate,  Caroline  Gordon,  L.  B.  Hurley,  Winfield  H.  Rog¬ 
ers,  Nettie  Sue  Tillett,  Hiram  Haydn,  Elizabeth  Duffy,  George  B.  Wilson,  J.  P. 
Givler,  Meta  H.  Miller  and  M.  K.  Hooke.  Many  other  members  of  the  faculty 
have  made  public  addresses  and  have  contributed  to  various  journals  of  learned 
societies  and  other  publications. 
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Building  Program 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  the  Alumnae  House  had  already  been  completed 
by  the  summer  of  1934  but  actual  construction  did  not  begin  until  after  this 
ten-year  period  had  started.  So  while  actual  construction  of  the  building  was 
made  in  this  period,  the  work  had  been  assured  previously.  In  addition  to  the 
Alumnae  House,  four  major  units  of  building  have  been  done.  First  was  the 
renovation  of  Spencer  dormitory.  This  work  resulted  in  making  this  residence 
hall  into  one  of  the  best  buildings  of  its  kind  anywhere  in  the  country.  This 
was  a  notable  contribution  to  our  building  program.  Two  entirely  new  resi¬ 
dence  halls  were  built,  namely,  Weil  and  Winfield.  These  buildings  are  beauti¬ 
ful  in  design,  adequate  in  equipment  and  arrangement  and  altogether  excellent 
as  residence  halls.  The  other  building  erected  was  the  Science  Hall.  I  may  state 
here  that  we  have  in  hand  contributions  of  practically  $100,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  Student  Union  building  as  soon  as  building  can  again  be  resumed.  We 
are  also  in  the  process  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  building  of  a  college  chapel. 
The  building  needs  for  the  future  will  constitute  a  separate  report  to  you. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary 

In  1942  the  college  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding. 
Exercises  characteristic  of  such  an  event  were  held.  Many  of  the  alumnae  and 
other  friends  visited  the  institution  at  that  time.  The  celebration  was  marked 
by  the  publication  of  four  interesting  volumes  entitled  "Educate  a  Woman,’’ 
"Life  of  Dr.  Mclver,”  "Alumnae  Miscellany,”  and  "The  Walter  Clinton  Jack- 
son  Essays.”  The  event  was  well  received  and  contributed  much,  we  believe,  to 
an  understanding  of  the  institution  by  people  of  the  State  and  the  promotion  of 
good  will  and  cooperation  with  them. 

Student  Government 

While  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  form  of  our  student  government 
organization,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  success  of  the  organization 
has  reached  a  new  high  level  in  the  past  few  years.  I  take  a  special  pride  in 
commenting  upon  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  and  skill  which  the  students 
have  exercised  in  the  handling  of  student  problems.  I  really  doubt  if  it  is 
possible  for  a  student  government  body  to  do  a  more  effective  piece  of  work 
than  this  organization  is  now  doing  and  has  been  doing  for  some  years. 
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The  college  publications  such  as  the  Carolinian,  Vine  Needles  and  Coraddi 
have  continued  with  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  work  that  they  are 
doing.  There  is  nothing  notable  to  mention  but  all  the  phases  of  college  stu¬ 
dent  activity  have  gone  along  most  satisfactorily.  I  may  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  four  literary  societies  which  have  had  a  very  long  and  very 
honorable  history,  have  had  most  of  their  functions  absorbed  through  other 
agencies  and  there  is  now  serious  debate  among  the  students  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  time  is  come  for  the  abolition  of  these  literary  societies.  No  decisions 
have  yet  been  reached. 

Honorary  Degrees 

This  college  was  given  authority  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  several  years  ago 
to  make  recommendations  for  the  award  of  Honorary  Degrees.  The  authorities 
here  determined  that  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  awarding  such  degrees  we 
would  exercise  our  best  judgment  in  seeing  to  it  that  every  degree  awarded 
should  be  deserved  beyond  debate.  It  was  further  decided  that  we  should  make 
recommendations  for  women  only  and  that  we  should  limit  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  one  or,  at  most,  two  candidates  per  year.  This  plan  we  have  followed 
making  an  exception,  only  as  is  usual,  at  the  time  of  our  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion.  Degrees  have  been  awarded  to  the  following: 

Judge  Florence  Allen 
Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Barbee 
Miss  Queen  Carson 
Mrs.  Julius  W.  Cone 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost 
Mrs.  Palmer  Jerman 
Dr.  Mary  Martin  Sloop 
Miss  Mildred  McAfee 

War 

The  coming  of  the  war  has  had  remarkably  slight  effect  upon  this  college. 
We  did  not  find  it  necessary  or  practicable  to  participate  in  any  speed-up  pro¬ 
gram.  We  found  it  necessary  to  add  only  a  few  courses  of  study,  since  the 
work  we  were  already  doing  was  basic  and  fundamental  to  all  the  war  work 
that  was  being  asked  of  Woman’s  College.  All  that  we  needed  to  do  was  to 
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strengthen  the  courses  and  call  them  to  the  especial  attention  of  students  who 
might  be  interested.  The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory  and  gratifying. 
We  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  our  student  body  should  steadily 
pursue  the  main  job  of  securing  a  sound  education,  avoiding  hysteria  and  use¬ 
less  activity  but  keeping  themselves  informed  and  responding  to  whatever 
activity  they  might  intelligently  engage  in.  A  Service  League  was  organized  on 
the  campus  and  through  it  manifold  acts  of  student  war  work  have  been  carried 
on.  The  presence  of  a  military  post  in  the  immediate  community  and  others  in 
adjoining  territory  gave  us  deep  concern.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  rela¬ 
tionships  with  all  of  these  camps  have  been  well  nigh  perfect.  We  really  have 
not  had  any  major  problem  as  a  result  of  their  presence.  We  have  done  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  meet  the  wishes  and  needs  of  these  military  posts  and  their 
authorities  have  worked  with  us  in  the  most  highly  commendable  and  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  The  armed  services  have  drawn  pretty  heavily  from  our 
faculty,  taking  a  total  of  twenty-six  of  them  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
service.  We  have  been  able  to  supply  their  places  remarkably  well.  The  regular 
work  of  the  college  has  gone  on  with  less  interruption  than  one  would  believe 
possible.  Many  of  the  recent  graduates  of  the  college  have  joined  the  WAVES, 
the  WACS  and  other  branches  of  the  service  and  large  numbers  of  them  are 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  war-related  industries. 

Religious  Work 

The  college  has  had  for  a  number  of  years  either  a  Y.W.C.A.  secretary  or 
her  equivalent.  Beginning  ten  years  ago,  we  definitely  established  the  position 
of  Director  of  Religious  Activities.  This  person,  as  the  title  indicates,  has  over¬ 
sight  and  direction  of  the  various  religious  interests  of  the  students.  Four 
denominations,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian,  maintain 
workers  of  their  own  who  live  adjacent  to  the  campus  and  devote  their  time 
to  the  interests  of  their  own  denominations.  Our  Director  of  Religious  Activi¬ 
ties  naturally  works  in  close  cooperation  with  these  representatives  and  also 
supervises  a  great  variety  of  religious  work.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  gratifying  phases  of  recent  college  life.  We  have  also  inaugurated 
the  series  of  University  Sermons.  These  sermons  are  given  by  eminent  leaders 
of  all  faiths  four  times  during  the  year.  Each  of  the  four  classes  sponsors  one 
of  these  services  on  a  Sunday  morning  during  the  year.  The  visiting  speaker 
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spends  three  days  as  guest  of  the  college  and  addresses  the  student  body  at 
chapel  exercises  Tuesday.  In  the  college  dining  halls,  in  the  classes  and  in  dis¬ 
cussion  groups,  the  students  become  well  acquainted  with  these  religious 
leaders. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  increasing  number  and  importance 
of  the  sessions  of  conferences,  institutes  and  various  other  committees  and  or¬ 
ganizations  that  meet  on  the  campus.  I  put  at  the  head  of  this  list  the  Girls’ 
State  which  is  held  regularly  now  every  summer  and  brings  to  the  campus  a 
large  number  of  the  superior  high  school  girls  in  North  Carolina.  A  number 
of  the  sessions  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  have  been  held  on  this  campus 
in  recent  years.  The  Institute  of  International  Relations  now  holds  its  annual 
meeting  at  this  college.  It  is  not  necessary  to  list  the  organizations,  committees 
and  groups  that  are  constantly  meeting  here  but  all  of  them  are  important  and 
mean  much  to  the  college  and  the  college,  in  turn,  is  able  to  be  of  service  to 
them. 

Many  members  of  our  faculty,  too  numerous  to  name  individually,  are  in 
demand  as  speakers,  lecturers  on  musical  programs,  education  programs,  art 
and  many  others.  They  serve  on  boards  and  committees  of  State  and  national 
scope.  Many  of  them  are  in  places  of  definite  leadership  in  their  fields  of  work. 

Summer  Session — Extension — Music  Tests 

I  am  under  the  necessity  of  reporting  a  decline  in  the  Summer  Session.  The 
college  has  had  an  exceptionally  successful  Summer  Session  of  twelve  weeks  up 
until  the  time  of  consolidation.  After  consolidation  we  were  limited  to  a  six- 
weeks  term  for  several  years.  We  were  then  permitted  to  go  back  to  twelve 
weeks  but  in  the  meantime  had  lost  the  ground  that  was  necessary  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  second  six  weeks.  We  then  tried  a  nine-weeks  session  with  indiffer¬ 
ent  success.  We  are  now  back  on  the  six-weeks  basis.  Enrollment  has  declined 
in  the  last  year  or  two  and  the  future  is  problematic. 

Since  consolidation  a  good  large  part  of  our  Extension  work  has  been 
diverted  from  us  and  the  amount  we  have  done  has  been  much  less  than  we 
did  previous  to  consolidation.  There  has  been  recently  added  stimulus  in  this 
field  and  we  hope  that  the  work  will  steadily  increase. 
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We  have  been  forced  during  the  past  two  years  to  forego  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  our  great  music  contest.  This  is  a  great  loss.  Just  as  soon  as  travel 
conditions  will  permit  we  expect  to  resume  these  contests. 

Conclusion 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  distinctive  events  of  the  past  ten  years.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  to  cover  the  story  of  the  college  in  detail.  Only  those 
things  have  been  mentioned  that  constitute  some  of  the  specific  work  of  the 
period. 

The  college  has  continued  in  the  tradition  of  the  founders,  building  and 
maintaining  an  institution  of  higher  rank  and  character  for  the  education  of 
women.  Growth  has  been  steady  and  continuous.  The  general  level  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  student  body  has  risen  perceptibly.  I  believe  there  is  no  finer  group 
of  young  women  in  the  country. 

The  excellence  of  the  faculty  has  likewise  steadily  and  perceptibly  increased. 
It  is  an  able,  loyal,  devoted,  scholarly  group  of  men  and  women. 

Faculty  and  student  relationships  are  excellent — faculty  and  student  and 
community  relationships  are  excellent.  Faculty  and  student  morale  is  high. 
The  college  is  in  the  full  tide  of  its  best  service  to  the  State  and  to  all  it  reaches. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  Jackson, 

Dean  of  Administration. 
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